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Greatest Production in History of the Country 


Will Probably Be Recorded By October —Pig Iron Prices 
Advancing — Heavy Order for Steel for Car Building 





The production of steel ingots and pig iron in Radiator Co. has made additional purchases aggre- 
October will probably amount to the largest tonnage gating 15,000 tons. The International Steam Pump 
in the history of the country. The Steel Corporation Co. officially announces that its recent purchases of 
will make fully 1,500,000 tons of steel and the pro- pig iron for delivery next year amount to 50,000 tons. 
duction of the independent companies will represent Demand for foundry, forge and low phosphorus pig 
about the same tonnage. Iron ore shipments are also iron continues active in the eastern Pennsylvania dis- 
making new records, as September was the fourth trict and there are shortages in some grades. 
month in which more than 7,000,000 tons of ore were Although predictions of higher quo- 
shipped from the Lake Superior mines and it is ex- tations on shapes, plates and bars 


Selli : 
pected that this month will show shipments greater ng have been more freely made during 
than any other October in the history of the lake Policy the past week, there has been no gen- 
traffic. The tremendous production of pig iron, steel eral movement upward, although in- 


and finished products is being absorbed by the country dependent companies are in some cases asking higher 
without difficulty. Pig iron stocks in the central west prices. All companies are conservative in taking bus- 
continue to decline at the rate of 25,000 tons per  iness and frequently buyers find that they are not 
month, and in other parts of the country, there is a able to place orders for more than half of their 
proportionate reduction in stocks. The labor shortage requirements. 


continues to be embarrassing and the outlook is for The placing of the contract by Cor- 
even more unfavorable conditions. The war between rigan, McKinney & Co. for the erec- 
Turkey and the Balkan states may attract large num- Shapes tion of the finishing mills of their 
bers of volunteers from this country. Some have new plant at Cleveland is the latest 
already enlisted. Complaints of car shortage are heard indication of the growing importance 
more frequently. of that city as a steel manufacturing center. The 
Although the buying of pig iron has buildings will be erected by the American Bridge Co. 
Pig not been as heavy in all parts of The contract for the high level bridge across the 
the country as it was a week or two Cuyahoga river, at Cleveland, involving about 4,000 
Iron ago, prices are still tending upward tons, will probably be awarded to the King Bridge 

and some sharp advances have been  (Co., which is the lowest bidder. 
made. In the Pittsburgh, valley and lake districts, The American Car & Foundry Co. 
| sales have been made at considerably higher prices Railroad has ordered 100,000 tons of piates, 
and activity continues unabated. The Cambria Steel } shapes and bars to cover require- 
Co. purchased 25,000 tons of Bessemer at $17, valley, Buying ments for car construction. The 
for shipment through the first quarter of next year. early rail order of the Pennsylvania 
The demand for Bessemer continues strong in the — system calls for about 135,000 tons, half of which will 
Pittsburgh district. A Kentucky buyer purchased _ be rolled by April 1, and half by May 1. Later orders 


from 15,000 to 20,000 tons of basic. Another buyer’ will bring the tonnage to probably 250,000. The 
took 15,000 tons of basic, at $16.25, valley. There Erie railroad has placed 25,000 tons of rails for next 
is very little, if any, basic, foundry and malleable iron year with the Carnegie Steel Co. The Wisconsin 
available at less than $16.25, valley. A sanitary Bridge Co. has taken 2,700 tons of shapes for bridges 
company has purchased about 15,000 tons of foundry on the Great Northern. 


grades, for the greater part of which it paid $16, The coke market has been much 
re >17 cS >» enlec r £ mur 4 ave 4 ‘ 2 ™ weite ; > as Ay av 
valley. ome sales of foundry iron have been made Coke and Old °x<ited during the past few days. 
as high as $16.50, valley. Sales in eastern territory : [he supply is not equal to the de- 
include 10,000 tons of No. 2X to a manufacturer of Material mand and labor shortage makes it 
radiators, placed in the Buffalo district, for shipment impossible to increase the production 


to Connecticut, and a round tonnage of No. 2X for to any great extent. It is extremely difficult to get 
first half delivery at Uniontown, Pa., to the same any prompt furnace coke at less than $3, and $3.25 
buyer. Another Connecticut buyer took 8,000 tons at the ovens has been paid for tonnages of considera- 
of No. 1 foundry for first half, and a New Jersey ble size. The old material market in the Pittsburgh 
stove maker 5,500 tons of No. 2X. The American district has also been excited, 
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Demand for all grades of finished 


iron and_ steel products continues 
heavy, and many manufacturers in 
this district already have booked suf- 
ficient tonnage to necessitate mills 
operating at capacity well into second 
quarter. Leading manufacturers are 
exercising all possible effort to pre- 


vent further advances in prices, but 


this conservative ac- 
tion, there is a tendency toward ad- 
This is especially 


of ‘sheets, 


notwithstanding 


vanced quotations. 
true regarding all grades 
and some makers of plates and shapes 
are reported to be quoting above pre- 
vatling prices. 


All grades of pig iron and heavy 
melting steel have commanded atten- 
tion the past week. Bessemer has 
reached the $17, valley, mark—more 


than 26,000 tons having been sold at 
that figure today, for prompt and first 
tonnage 
lots 


quarter shipment. A _ heavy 


of first basic and small 
of foundry for similar shipment have 
sold at $16.25, valley, and malleable 
has sold above this figure in carload 
lots. 


valley, and it is doubted whether this 


quarter 


Gray forge has reached $15.25, 


quotation could be duplicated. Heavy 
melting steel has advanced in leaps 
and bounds. An independent con- 
sumer has paid $15.50 for a round 
tonnage of this stock, and it is re- 
ported that a large portion of this 
material offered by a railroad brought 
$16. Both markets have been excited. 


Wire products have not advanced in 
price value, despite persistent rumors 
to this effect. However, an early ad- 


vance is expected. Prompt furnace 


coke is scarce and $3.25, ovens, is the 


minimum quotation offered by many 
sellers. No contract coke has been 
sold this week; it is claimed $2.75, 


ovens, cannot be shaded. 

\ctive buying has begun 
again, lull of several 

The Steel Co., Johnstown, 


Pa., has obtained in the neighborhood 


Pig Iron. 
after a days. 


Cambria 


of 25,000 tons of Bessemer pig iron 
at $17, valiey furnace, for shipment 


the remainder of this year and through 
the quarter. Another sale of 700 
tons still 1,000 


a 
tons were made today at $17, valley, 


first 


and another of about 


immediate 


to consumers outside this 
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wh TREE gpa ey 
ee 





territory. Demand for Bessemer is 
heavy, and prices on this grade and 
on basic have stiffened considerably. 
A consumer outside this district to- 
day closed for 10,000 tons of first 
quarter basic at $16.25, valley, which 
is the highest officially reported price 
this year. This transaction closed 
shortly after the inquiry came out, 
and many claim this figure is the ab- 
solute minimum on basic iron. The 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. this city, 
obtained a round tonnage of first half 
foundry iron a few days ago. It is 
reported that $16, valley, paid 
for the bulk of this tonnage, although 


was 


was obtained 
This same 


a sinall amount of iron 
as low as $15.50, valley. 
company also purchased a round lot 
of gray forge iron at between $15 and 
$15.25, valley furnace, for first quar- 
ter shipment, and the latter figure is 
said to be the minimum quotation at 
the time. The Allegheny 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has entered for 
more than 1,000 tons of basic a month, 

The 

Co., 
round 
Foun- 


present 


for shipment the first quarter. 
National Malleable Castings 
Cleveland, closed for a 
tonnage of first quarter basic. 


has 


dry iron, in rather small lots, has sold 
as high as $16.25, valley, and sellers, 
as a general rule, are refusing to 
shade this figure. 

Malleable, in carload lots, has sold as 
$16.50, for 
no large tonnages 
$16. Demand for all 


increasing, and despite the heavy sales 


high as shipment, 
but 


above 


prompt 


have been sold 


grades is 


already made, the bulk of iron for con- 
for the first 
half of the year is yet to be sold. Many 


sumption in this territory 


claim it no longer is possible to obtain 


basic, malleable and foundry at less 
than $16.25, valley, and some sellers are 
refusing to quote below $16.50. It is 
that all idle blast furnaces 


will be in operation before Dec. 1, 


predicted 
al- 
though trouble is being experienced in 
coke and requirements 
Quotations for prompt and first quarter 
iron are identical so far as actual sales 
and we quote all grades 


obtaining ore 


are concerned, 
as follows: 


(Remainder of Year and First Quarter.) 
Waneeiels: = Wallew ) oi... oc as cx $16.75 to 17.00 
Ressemer, Pittsburgh ....... 17.65 to 17.90 
GG EE 3 , os ha a ee's nave 16.00 to 16.25 
meee, Patou... . ce.arki.. 16.90 to 17.15 
No. foundry, valley......... 16.00 to 16.25 
No, 2 foundry, Pittsburgh..... 16.90 to 17.15 
Gray forge, valley............. 15.00 to 15.25 























Gray forge, Pittsburgh.......... 15.90 to 16.15 
BMialieable, WANEY cc cccecaceces 16,00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ......... 16.90 


Ferro-Alloys.—Sellers of ferro-man- 
ganese have advanced quotations to $6l, 
seaboard, for forward shipment, follow- 
action taken by leading eastern 
No sales above $56.50, seaboard, 


ing 
agents. 
have been reported. Fifty ‘per cent fer- 
ro-silicon is quoted at $75, Pittsburgh, 
and above, and dealers are refusing to 
As high as 
ferro- 


sell for forward shipment. 
$75 is being asked for prompt 
manganese. 

We 
$61 to $75, 
$56.50 to $61 for 


quote 80 per cent ferro-manganese at 


Jaltimore, for prompt delivery and 
The 


forward shipment. 


freight rate from Baltimore to Pittsburgh is 
$1.95 per ton. 
Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted nom. 


inally at $72.50 to $75, Pittsburgh, for prompt 


and forward delivery; 12 per cent, $22; 11 per 
cent, $21; 10 per cent, $20, f. o. b.. Globe, 
Jisco and Ashland _ furnaces. The freight 
rate to Pittsburgh is $1.90. The foreign 
grades are held at $1 or more a ton over 
domestic prices. 

On ferro-titanium we quote 8 cents per 
pound for carload lots; 10 cents per pound 
for 2,000 pound lots and over, and 12% 


cents per pound in lots up to 2,000 pounds. 


Plates—Demand for plates contin- 
ues heavy and most mills already have 
enough booked to 
maximum operation well into the second 


tonnage necessitate 


quarter. Prices seem to be stiffening, 
somewhat. The leading interest is now 
quoting 140c and 1.45c, although no 


tonnage is being booked except for spe- 


cific work. Some of the independent 
manufacturers are quoting as high as 
1.50c on small tonnages. Specifying 


continues brisk and the question of ship- 
ment is of paramount importance with 
makers. The 

the New York 
interests entered the 
more than 5,000 box cars each. 
other roads expected ‘to 
additional The 
quotations are being firmly maintained: 


many plate Pennsylvania 


railroad and Central 
for 
Several 
for 
following 


have market 


are enter 


cars. shortly. 


Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 10) 
inches, 1.40c to 1.45¢ Extras are as follows 
per 100 pounds: Boiler and flange steel 
plates, 0.10c; A. B. M. and ordinary firebox 
steel plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; 
marine steel, 0.40c; locomotive firebox steel, 
0.50c; all sketches excepting straight taper 
plates varying not more than 4 inches in 
width at ends, narrowest end being not less 
than 30 inches 0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates 


in widths over, 100 inches up to 110 inches 


0.05c; over 110 inches up to 115 inches, 
0.10c; over 115 inches up to 120 inches, 
0.15c; over 120 inches up te 125 inches, 
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0.25c; over 125 inches up to 130 inches, 
0.50c; over 130 inches, Ic. Gages under % 
inch to and including 3-16-inch plate on thin 
edge, 0.10c; under 3-16 and including No. 9, 
0.25c. Five cents extra for less than car- 
loads. Terms net cash in 30 days. 


Sheets. — Although most of the 
mills opened books for first quarter ship- 
ment a week or more ago, some of them 
are now hesitating about booking further 
tonnage at prevailing quotations. Pre- 
miums of $2 a ton are being paid for 
immediate delivery of black, blue an- 
nealed and galvanized products. The 
uncertainty of the market for raw ma- 
terials has induced many consumers to 
cover requirements as fully as possible, 
and the demand is almost abnormal for 
this time of the year. An early advance 
affecting all products is predicted by 
many in the trade, although no official 
statement to such effect has been made. 
Specifying continues heavy, and some of 
the leading producers are from 10 to 14 
weeks deferred in shipments. The re- 
vised classification of galvanized prod- 
ucts, mentioned a week ago, has been 
adopted by all the mills. The following 
quotations are being maintained by lead- 
ing producers, but many consumers are 
paying premiums of $2 a ton above 
these figures. 

Flat Sheets. 


Black Sheets.—Nos. 10-12 gage, $1.80 per 
100 pounds; Nos. 13-14 gage, $1.85; Nos. 
15-16 gage, $1.90; Nos. 17-21 gage, $1.95; 
Nos. 22-24 gage, $2; Nos. 25-26 gage, $2.05; 
No. 27 gage, $2.10; No. 28 gage, $2.15; No. 
29 gage, $2.20; No. 30 gage, $2.30. 

Tin mill sizes, Nos. 15-16 gage, $1.90 per 
100 pounds; Nos. 17-21, gage, $1.95; Nos. 
22-24 gage, $2.09; Nos. 25-27 gage, $2.05; 
No. 28 gage, $2.10; Nos. 29-30 gage,’ $2.15; 
Nos. 30%4-31 gage, $2.20; No. 32 gage, $2.25. 

Blue Annealed.—Nos. 3-8. $1.50 per 100 
pounds; Nos. 9-10, $1.55; Nos. 11 
Nos. 13-14, $1.65; Nos. 15-16, $1.7 

Galvanized. 

Nos. 10-11 gage, $2.30 per 100 pounds; 

. $2.40; Nos. 15-16 gage, 
$2.55; Nos. 17-21 gage, $2.70; Nos. 22-24 
gage, $2.85; Nos. 25-26 gage, $3.00; No. 27 

$3.15; No. 28 gage, $3.30; No. 29 gage, 
$3.45; No. 30 gage, $3.60. 


Roofing Sheets. 


Net extras on all gages per 100 pounds. 
Corrugated 2-inch, 2%-inch, 3-inch and 5- 
inch corrugation, 5c; 2 V_ crimped without 
sticks, 5c; corrugated 1%-inch corrugation, 
10c; 3 V crimped without sticks, 10c; pressed 
standing seam with cleats, 15c; plain roll 
roofing with or without cleats, 15c. 


Painted Roofing. 

12 to 18 gage, inc., 5c; 19 to 24 gage, 
inc., 10c; 25 to 28 gage imne., 15c. 

Tin Plate. — Specifying continues 
heavy, and the prolonged canning sea- 
son has caused some new demand. So 
far as can be learned, all the mills have 
opened books for first quarter shipment, 
although buying is not so heavy as some 
of the mills expected. The $3.60 quota- 
tion is being firmly held. Scarcity of 
tin bars has handicapped some of the 
mills to a considerable extent. The pre- 
vailing quotation follows: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 20, 
$3.60, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburgh district. 

Rails and Track Material.—Al- 
though this is normally the quietest 





season of the year for mills rolling 
steel rails, all of the rail mills are 
operating at capacity, and some of 
them have more specified tonnage 
on their books than at any time for 
several months. There has been 
heavy demand for both standard and 
light rails, and leading railroads in 
the east are beginning to cover 1913 
requirements, as is indicated in re- 
ports from New York. It is impos- 
sible to obtain open-hearth standard 
sections in less than three months, 
although mills are able to ship Bes- 
semer rails in six or seven weeks. 
Demand for spikes continues rather 
heavy, and _ several important  in- 
quiries are pending. All spike mak- 
ers are quoting $1.80 on standard 
spikes. Rails are quoted at follows, 
with the base price on open-hearth 
steel sections 1.34c per pound at the 
mill: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25c per pound; 
carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34c per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
pounds, 1.25c, the schedule on the other 
weights being irregular and subject to nego- 
tiations; angle bars for standard _ sections, 
1.50c, Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.00c to 2.10ce, 
Pittsburgh. 


Railroad Spikes. 


4%, S$ and 3% and 9-16.00... cits. $1.80 
$,: 334, ° 4, 496. and 5. Xx 34s. Nedicieeet .10 
304... + eee OH wt FAG a cee chine .20 
3, 3%, 4 and 434 © Woods cwve ccwdesocs .30 
2% | REP Sree Te ke -40 
23%, 3) and 334 HK S-16. cicseecvesteocves .60 
Bee: Sikh. cise wcinsds 5 ase eiing sé cobb wen .80 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—Several 
small tonnages of semi-finished steel 
products were sold the middle of 
last week by a Mahoning valley inter- 
est, and advanced price values on 
billets and sheet bars have been 
obtained. It is the general consen- 
sus of opinion in the trade that Bes- 
semer billets are not obtainable at 
less than $25.50; Bessemer sheet bars 
at less than $26, and open-hearth 
billets and sheet bars are being 
firmly held at $26 and $27, Youngs- 
town and Pittsburgh, respectively. 
Consumers have offered $27.50, mak- 
ers’ mill, for open-hearth products, 
but have been unable to obtain ma- 
terial. It is reported that one of 
the mills in this district has sold 
open-hearth sheet bars for first quar- 
ter shipment at around $26, but this 


sale cannot be verified. Revised 
quotations follow: 

Bessemer 4 x 4 billets \ irbon 
nd less are quoted at $25.5 wit! the usual 
extra fo z 1 anal S id heart! 
rolling billet $ ) Bessemer sheet and 
tin Dars 1 t $ ind ops 
he; 1 here 7 e07 00 f oO 
b Pitt gh we igst ‘Se fourth 

: th full ght to destination add 
se Forgir } ¢ it | it $3100 to 


Hoops and Bands. — New demand 


continues heavy and specifications are to 


655 


the full extent of contracts in all in- 
The leading interest continues 
to quote the minimum quotations listed 
below, and independent manufacturers 
are asking $1 a ton above these figures. 
Quotations follow: 


stances, 


Hoops in carload lots, 1.4S¢ to 1.50c; Pitts- 
burgh; in less than caroad lots, 1.50¢ to 
1.55c; bands 1.35¢ to 1.{0c, base, with net 
extras, as per standard steel. 


Merchant Bars.—Many of the mills 
already have booked enough tonnage to 
necessitate plants operating at capacity 
well into the second quarter of the new 
year. On account of the demand, man- 
ufacturers are _ scrutinizing tonnages 
carefully, and reductions are the rule 
rather than the exception. Shipments 
are heavy, and all of the mills are 
deferred in deliveries. Some makers are 
quoting 1.40c, and it has been rumored 
that an early advance in price yalue 
would be announced by leading pro- 
ducers. This report is unfounded. Iron 
bars are being quoted at 1.55c, although 
it is claimed desirable tomnages can be 
placed at 1.50c. All the mills have ad- 
vanced cold-rolled shafting, following the 
lead of the Columbia Steel & Shafting 
Co., and it is believed impossible to 
shade 60 per cent off for carloads and 
55 per cent off for less than carloads. 
Mills have filled tonmages placed at 
quotations $2 and $4 a ton lower than 
those prevailing. Quotations follow: 


Common iron bars, 1.50c to 1.55c, Pitts- 
burgh; Bessemer and open-hearth steel bars, 
1.35c; plow and cultivator, 1.35¢, channels, 
angles, zees, tees, under 3 inch, 1.45c, all f, 
o. b. mill. The following differentials are 
maintained on steel: Less than 2,000 pounds 
and not less than 1,000 pounds of a size, 
0.15 advance, less than 1,000 pounds, 0.35. 
Cold rolled, and ground shafting, 60 per 
cent off in carloads and 55 per cent in less 
than carloads delivered in base territory. 


Muck Bar.—Muck bar is quoted at 
$31, Pittsburgh, although the absence of 
sales makes this quotation merely nom- 
inal. No sales have been reported for 
several consumers covered 
requirements earlier in the year. Trou- 
ble continues to be experienced in ob- 
taining puddlers. 


weeks, as 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets. — Several 
makers announced that they have booked 
small tonnages for first quarter delivery 
at 5 and 10 per cent above prevailing 
quotations, according to size. Specify- 
ing continues brisk and new demand 
keeps up in good shape. That an ir- 
regular advance will be announced he- 
fore books are formally opened for 
shipment for first quarter is the claim 
made by many in the trade. Quotations 
follow: 

Rivets 

Button head structural rivets, $1.99; cone 
head boiler rivets, $2. 

Bolt and Nut Discounts 


Carriage bolts, 4% x 6 inches, smaller and 
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shorter, cut threads, 75, 10 and 2%; larger 
and longer, 70, 10. 


Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts; % 


] 


x 4 inches, smaller and shorter, rolled, 75, 
10, 10 and 2%; cut, 75, 10 and 7%; larger 
and longer, 70, 10 and 5. 


Gimlet and cone point lag or coach screws, 
80 and 12%. 

Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, 
$5.90 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $6.55. 


Cold pressed C. & T. square, blank or 
tapped, $5.90 off; hexagon, blank or tapped, 
“%-inch and larger, $6.85 off; smaller than 
%-inch, $7.45 off. 


Structural Shapes.—The leading in- 
terest is quoting 1.40c and 1.45c¢ on struc- 
tural shapes and the latter figure is 
being quoted by other manufacturers. 
Some mills are asking 1.50c on small 
tonnages. Demand continues heavy and 
it will be well into the second quarter 
before all the tonnage now booked can 
be shipped. The MceClintic-Marshall 
Construction Co. has taken 1,000 tons for 
a mill building to be erected at Butler, 
Pa., by the Forged Steel Wheel Co., and 
400 tons for the Court theater, Boston. 
Several important inquiries are pending. 
Quotations are as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
zees, 1.40c to 1.45c; tees, 1.45c to 1.50c; 
angles, from 3 to 6 inches, 1.40c to 1.45c; 
over 6 inches, 1.50c to 1.55c; universal and 


sheared, 1.40c to 1.45c. 


Merchant Pipe.—Makers of iron and 
steel pipe report that demand continues 
heavy, although no large orders have 
been placed. Mills have not been able 
to catch up in shipments and consider- 
able complaint continues to be heard 
from consumers. Jobbers have attempt- 
ed to obtain tonnage for first quarter 
shipment, but have been unsuccessful. 
\n inquiry for eight miles of 8-inch 
line pipe for Canadian shipment prob- 
ably will close before the end of the 
week. Official discounts to jobbers, sub- 
ject to the usual preferential discount 
to the large consumers, are as follows: 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices 


STEEL. 
Butt. Lap. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

%, % and &% inch. 72 52 

Mn. isanet owe « 76 66 

% te -S IMCRs iencies 79 71 ; pik 
i Eee re 76 68 
oe eS ere - 78 70 
7. mon te 12 tne... <. ee 76 66 
13-Ae:. 18>; faphieacss es ca 53 

Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 

%, % and &% inch. 68 58 

cays SEER. "hao nie euhe. bw © 73 67 

% to 1% inch..... 77 71 

a a ae. Ce 7% 72 

pe. See iN 74 66 
Bi6:: 20: 4, BeRsons>» oe oe 76 68 
4% to 6 inch.....; : 75 67 
J Se ee Ree ee 68 58 
DCO. 22 SMES a0 ares-e se ee 63 53 


a Sek eee ba 63 57 
4% to 1% inch...... 66 60 ° 
Be. BEG. MAG o:k0 v0 68 62 be 
Bt SRO Site cheve'e's« bin os 64 58 
BY tO. 4 UCMewavare ev oe 66 60 
4% to 6 inch...... 65 59 
ree Sr RO Rck ss ieee ca 58 48 
IRON 

St SS Py ere 67 51 

DOGEL \ ic cinnt be a's bh 70 57 eo 





Re RT RR arma ee i A 70 61 
23% te 4 tach. ... + Les + 72 64 
4% to 6 inch...... 71 63 
P46: BP Bee. «cs ce 69 56 
Extra Strong Plain Ends, Card Weight. 
a; Snr ON GWE. 5 aehe s 64 53 ‘ 
ee RV ree eee 68 61 
% to 1% inch..... 72 63 
2 and 2% inch..... 73 64 
Be? FON Ty as pape sve 0s » 67 61 
|) ae ee Se re 71 64 
4% to 6 inch....... ee we 70 63 
7 RO DWAR, isc ees Po a 64 54 
is Br BO A as ye ss 59 48 
Double Extra Strong Plain Ends, Card 
Weight. 
RPP TOR eA 58 50 ° 
eee 3” ae. aes 61 5 é 
2 .and 2% inch..... 63 55 a 
F CaROe. Sake esaneds 56 50 
2% to 4 inch...... . . 61 55 
4% to 6 inch....... oe os 60 54 
F O06 BAN i ccvc aa oe 53 43 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 


points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 


The above discounts are for full weight 
pipe, subject to a variation of 5 per cent, 
merchant pipe, when specified, being  fur- 
nished up to 6 inches at one point higher 
discount (lower price). 

Boiler Tubes.—The market for lo- 
comotive and merchant tubes continues 
about the same. Specifications against 
contracts continue heavy and there is 
some new demand. The following dis- 
counts prevail, although some makers 
are quoting $2 a ton above this list: 

Steel. Iron. 


CBee SOMO nhc kh ods ep bS de Obs bahed ss - . 
Roe “€0. Bib! RGR ii ealee. toleve 62 47 
DO er Ee eee, ee eee 64% 52 
me OO. (eee GRINS bc 0% 0.55 Gee én oe 69% 54% 
Bie 20 + BEG - SGD, 0. kiki k des cd ese's 72 57 
SS eee sed ct dis tab 0b oe on eu 644 

FOB ER cA ccc views cates 2 Pom 


To destination east of Mississippi river will 
be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by 2 points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 
Usual extras to jobbers and boiler manufac- 
turers, 


Wire. — Wire products have not 
been advanced, despite persistent rumors 
to this effect. There has been consid- 
erable demand for next year’s tonnage, 
and some of the mills have booked or- 
ders at $1 a ton above the present $1.70 
base for wire nails. It is believed that 
wire products will be advanced by the 
middle of the month, according to those 
who are in close touch with this market. 
Shipments to all parts of the country 
continue heavy, and the wire market is 
stronger than it has been at any time 
this year. The following quotations pre- 
vail: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.70; 
retailers’ carload lots, $1.75; cut nails (west- 
ern makers), jobbers’ lots, $1.65 to $1.70, 
painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.70; 
retailers’ carload lots, $1.75, with 30c for gal- 
vanizing; plain wire to jobbers in carloads, 
$1.50; and to dealers, in carloads, $1.55; 
polished staples, $1.70; galvanized staples, 
$2.00. 

Wire Rods.—Rather heavy tonnages 
are involved in pending inquiries for 
wire rods, despite the fact that the 
heaviest consumers covered require- 
ments earlier in the year. Bessemer 
and open-hearth wire rods are quot- 
ed at between $27 and $28, Pitts- 
burgh, although some mills are ask- 
ing $28 and $29. 


Coke.— Many conservative _ pro- 


ducers and sellers of Connellsville 
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furnace coke claim there is absolute- 
ly no prompt coke to be obtained 
at less than $3, ovens. As high as 
$3.25, ovens, has been paid for rath- 
er large tonnages for prompt ship- 
ment. No transactions for contract 
coke have been closed for more 
than a week and the market has 
not gone above $2.75,- ovens, so far 
as actual sales are concerned. This 
figure has been paid by several con- 
sumers. About 10,000 tons of foun- 
dry coke have sold at $3.25 for ship- 
ment the first six months of 1913, 
and sellers are now asking $3.50, 
ovens, as a general rule. A_ con- 
sumer outside this district has paid 
$3.50, ovens, for a small tonnage 
of prompt foundry coke. Excite- 
ment of the last two weeks has 
caused the usual differential between 
the two grades to entirely disappear 
and both furnace and foundry fuels 
are quoted on approximately the 
same basis. The Connellsville Courier, 
for the week ending Sept. 28, says that 
production gained 8,996 tons over the 
week before. Merchant ovens made 
the larger gain. Shipments gained 163 
cars. The following quotations pre- 


vail: 

Connellsville furnace ............ $2.85 to 3.25 
Connellsville furnace contract..... 2.50 to 2.75 
Connellsville foundry ........... 3.00 to 3.25 
Connellsville foundry contract.... 3.00 to 3.25 


Old = Material—The market for 
heavy melting steel has been as ex- 
cited as that for pig iron and coke. 
A leading independent mill has paid 
$15.50 for a round tonnage of high 
grade heavy melting stock, and an- 
other independent consumer is re- 
ported to have offered that figure 
for about 25,000 tons for rather 
prompt shipment. A consumer out- 
side this immediate territory is re- 
ported to have paid $16 for a large 
portion of the heavy melting steel 
offered by the Pennsylvania railroad 
the end of last week, and dealers 
are refusing to shade that figure in 
many instances. Excitement is con- 
fined to heavy melting steel, although 
demand for other stocks is good. 
Rerolling rails have been selling at 
$1.50 above the minimum quotation 
of a week ago and several sales of 
machine shop turnings have been 
made above $11. No. 1 cast has sold 
as high as $14. Quotations per gross 
ton for delivery in the Pittsburgh 
district, including Brackenridge, Steu- 
benville and Follansbee, are as fol- 


lows: 

Heavy melting scrap...........$15.00 to 15.50 
Rerolling rails ......... ck iCen “he 18075 
eS ere Pee ey i 13.00 to 13.50 
Bundled sheet scrap........... 12.25 to 12.50 
Pr BEBE osc deh boas vous yy a 24.00 to 25.06 
eT” tt ee re eee ee 16.25 to 16.50 
Ue Rs 6'0-0:0 616 At 0.0 + tie oe 10.59 to 11.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap........... 14.75 to 15.00 
Coie | “ee SED, Wis ces. resets 15.00 to 15.50 
Low: phosphorus ....066..¢i.0% 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 11.00 to 11.25 
Cee DENGUE ciiccccneccueee ch Sa 9.75 to 10.00 
ee Dae Or eer 13.50 to 14.00 
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Heavy Order for Car Material---Record Specifications 


Office of Tur Iron Trave Review, for the remainder of the year, the 
1328 Monadnock Blk., Oct. 8. x i : 
same for first quarter, and $14 for 
Specifications received by subsidi- second quarter, making an average of 
aries of the Corporation in this ter- $13.75, for first half delivery. The 
ritory for September exceed any prev- minimum for first quarter, however, 
jous month during the year and break may be withdrawn at any time. 
all records for a like time in the his- Northern iron is very strong and 
tory of the industry. Finished lines an advance over the minimum of $17, 
are very strong and it is becoming local furnaces, is expected daily. Chi- 
impossible to place business for first cago interests have made heavy sales 
half delivery even with some of the of all grades recently and even with 
independent producers. One of the the addition of the new stack which 
lutter has exhausted its first quarter is expected to be in blast within 30 
capacity and is taking business for days, it is estimated that the capacity 
second quarter only at the insistent of this territory will be well taxed. 
demands of old customers. The The leading interest reports all its 
American Car & Foundry Co. has furnaces, both northern and southern, 
placed orders for 100,000 tons of well sold up and is reluctant to quote 
plates, shapes and bars for car build- for any delivery. Among sales re- 
ing, As an indication of the present ported during the week is one to a 
situation in this market, a prominent Joliet stove manufacturer consisting 
western railroad has been unable to of 1,700 tons at a price understood 
obtain plates for car building from to be $17, f. 0. b. local furnaces. 
any source. Fabricators are having The following prices represent the 
increasing trouble with deliveries and market for Chicago delivery, except 
the jobbers throughout the district northern foundry and malleable Bes- 
are short on many sizes in both semer, which are quoted f. 0. b. 
shapes and sheets. On account of this local furnaces: 
shortage they are able to make deliv- Rest of First 
: . . year. quarter. 
eries more promptly, in some instances Lake Superior Charcoal EG Oe $18.75 $19.25 
in from four to five days. Secmiers «found Wo. 8>- <r AS, aa 
Pig Iron.—The market has relapsed Fanoba rater Po ypc ay see ai*sa 
into a state of comparative quict, in (ire Bele eae nee 
view of the activities of the past few 
weeks. Merchant Bars. — No material 


Inquiry for all grades, how- 
ever, continues good and some heavy 
particularly of basic, have been 
made. Sales of southern iron include 
two for 1,200 and 300 tons respective- 
ly, both for first quarter, on a basis 
of $13.50, Birmingham. Among in- 
southern iron are three 
1,000 and 1,500 


quiry for spot shipment is increasing 


quiries for 
for 3,000, tons, In- 
thought in some 
market for 
Many 
report that 
July 1, but 
based on the 


and it is quarters 


that an active early de- 


livery will develop. melters 


throughout the territory 


they are covered until 


only for requirements 
volume of business now-on the books. 
\ny increases in the latter will in 
bring about another 
With the majority 


of the southern producers, $14, Birm- 


all probability 
buying movement. 
ingham, is now the minimum quo- 
tation and in two instances $14.50 is 
being adhered to. The minimum south- 


ern quotation, however, is now $13.50, 





changes have been brought about in 
merchant bars with 
the exception that producers in this 
territory are higher prices 


for soft steel bars for any delivery. 


the market for 
quoting 


Bar iron is very firm at a minimum 


of 1.50c and the makers are having 
greater trouble with deliveries. One 
independent producer in this terri- 


tonnage for 
business 


tory has no available 


first quarter and is taking 
for second only at the in- 


demands of old 


quarter 
sistent customers. 
remains out of 
material and it 
difficult to 


delivery 


The leading interest 
the market for this 
is becoming increasingly 
place business for 
the first half. 

We quote, f. o. b. 
lows: 


during 
Chicago, as fol- 


Bar iron, 1.50c, hard steel bars 
1.40c to 1.45c; soft steel bars, 


hoops, 1.58¢ to 


rerolled, 
bands and 
1.63c; 
smooth finished machinery steel, 1 inch and 
1.78c; 


small shapes, 1.58c; 


larger, shafting 60 per cent off list 


for carload lots, 55 per cent off for less 
than carloads, 


On iron and steel from local stock 
we quote as follows: 


Bar iron, 1.90c per pound base; soft steel 
bars, 1.90c per pound base; soft steel hoops, 
2.20c, full extras. 


Structural Material—The  inade- 
quate open-hearth capacity in this 
territory is greatly affecting the 
structural market and fabricators are 
even more difficulty in se- 
curing figures on which to base their 
Any business for delivery dur- 
ing the first half is very difficult to 
place and jobbers in this district are 
very short on many sizes. The lead- 
continues out of the 
market and independents are taking 
such business as can be placed. The 
structural contracts placed during the 


having 


bids. 


ing interest 


week show considerable improve- 
ment, amounting to 5,411 tons, of 
which the American Bridge Co. has 


taken one contract consisting of 650 
tons of bridge materiai from the 
Chicago & Alton Railway Co. The 
Wisconsin Bridge Co. has taken 2,700 
from the Great Northern Rail- 
way Co. for various bridges and the 
Toledo Bridge & Crane Co. has tak- 
en 1,340 tons from the city of Chi- 


tons 


cago for the Ninety-second street 
bridge. The Vierling Steel Co. has 
taken 138 tons from the Parmelee 


Transfer Co. for a garage at Monroe 
and Aberdeen streets, Chicago; the 
St. Paul Foundry Co. has taken 145 
tons from the University of Min- 
nesota for the construction of Mil- 
lard Hall and Noelke-Richards has 
taken 276 tons from William Ernest 
Walker, for an apartment building 
at Walton place and the Lake Shore 
drive, Chicago. A contract has also 
been let by the Sound Construction 
& Engineering Co. for 162 tons of 
structural material for additions to 
buildings in Seattle, Wash. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inch and under, 
1.63c. For extras, see Pittsburgh report. 


Store prices are as follows: 


All angles, 3 inches and larger, including 
6 inches, $2.00 per 100 pounds; angles over 6 
inches, $2.10 per 109 pounds, base; beams. 3 
to 15 inches, inclusive, $2.00 per 100 pounds, 
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base; channels, 3 inches and larger, $2.00 
per 100 pounds, base. 


Rails and Track Fastenings.—The 
leading interest continues to book 
heavy orders in both rails and track 
fastenings for delivery during the 
first half of the ensuing year and it 
is estimated that rail purchases for 
that period will exceed those for 
any like time in the history of the 
industry. Western roads continue 
to anticipate their requirements in 
track fastenings and large tonnages 
are being booked both by subsid- 
iaries of the Corporation and inde- 
pendent producers in this territory. 
Prices on track fastenings are 
stronger, the minimum quotation on 
railroad spikes having disappeared 
and the market for track bolts hard- 
ening to $2.30. Rail orders placed 
during the week include 5,000 tons 
taken by the St. Louis & South- 
western from the Illinois Steel Co. 
and 6,000 tons taken by the San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass from the 
Maryland Steel Co. 

We quote, light rails, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, and track fastenings, f. o. Db. 
Joliet, as follows: 

Light rails, carloads, 25 to 45-pound, 1.30c; 
16 to 20-pound, 1.35c; 12-pound, 1.40c; 8- 
pound, 1.50c, 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to inspection, $22 to $24; stand- 
ard section relaying rails, subject to inspec- 
tion, $23 to $24, 

Track fastenings, f. o. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1.50c; railroad spikes, 1.90c; smaller size 
spikes, 1.70c base; track bolts with square 


nuts, 2.25c to 2.30c. 


Plates.—From the standpoint of 
the car builders the situation in the 
plate market is becoming decidedly 
embarrassing. One of the leading 
makers in this territory has been 
forced to refuse an order from a 
western railroad for shapes to be 
used in car and locomotive building. 
Railroad buying has no appearance 
of falling off and a number of fair 
orders have been taken during the 
week, The Grand Trunk is in the 
market for about 100 passenger cars 
and the Northern Pacific is in the 
market for 3,000 40-ton box cars 
and for 1,500 35-ton refrigerator cars. 
The Chicago & Northwestern is re- 
ported in the market for about 2,000 
box cars. The last item has not 
been confirmed. The American Car 
& Foundry Co. has placed a large 
contract with Chicago mills for about 
100,000 tons of plates, shapes and 
bars to cover its requirements for 
10,000 cars for western railroads. 
Car builders in this territory are 
booked with orders farther in ad- 
vance than they care to say and, 
it is thought, far in excess of the 
belief of most of the trade. The 


leading interest continues its refusal 
to quote on plates and as the lead- 
ing independents are able to take 
very little business for first half de- 
livery, current quotations are largely 
nominal. Store prices are very 
strong and the demand increasingly 
heavy. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 


Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 190 
inches wide, 1.63c. For extras, see Pittsburgh 
report. 

Store prices are as follows: 

Tank steel, % inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches wide, 2.00c. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Prices un- 
der the market continue to be of- 
fered in this territory, particularly 
in structural rivets, for which west- 
ern producers have considerable un- 
filled capacity. 3olts and nuts are 
very firm at the prevailing quotations 
and in some instances the makers 
are having difficulty in meeting the 
requirements of their customers. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 


Rivets 

Structural rivets, 4 to 1% inches, 1.98c to 
2.08c, base, Chicago, in carload !ots; boiler 
rivets, 0.10c additional. 

Bolt and Nut Discounts 

Carriage bolts up to % x 6 inches, rolled 
thread, 75-10-2-'%4; larger sizes, 75-10. 

Machine bolts, up to % x 4 inches, rolled 
thread, 75-10-10-2-%; cut thread 75-10-7-%; 
larger sizes, 75-10-5, 


Hot epressed nuts, square head, $5.90 off 
per ewt.; hexagon, $6.55 off per cwt. 
Sheets.—-The increasing demand for 
sheets, together with a shortage in 
jobbers’ stocks, is causing great con- 
gestion in this market. Changes in 
the differentials which brought about 
higher quotations on some_ sizes 
have had no effect on the demand 
and prices are very strong. Few 
independent producers are able to 
take any appreciable tonnage for 
first quarter and the mills of the 
leading interest find conditions par- 
allel to those maintaining for bars, 
plates and shapes. 

We quote, f. 0. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Blue annealed, No. 10, 2.15c; No. 12, 2.20c. 


~ 


Box annealed, No. 28, 2.70c. Galvanized No. 
28, 3.95e. 

For mill prices, see Pittsburgh report. 
Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 

Wire Products.—No diminution in 
the demand for wire products is ap- 
parent and prices are increasingly 
strong. The requirements for wire 
nails seem to be in excess of those 
for other grades of wire products, 
with fencing a close second. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.88; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.93, retailers’ less 
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than carload lots, $1.98; painted barb wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.88; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.93; retailers’ less than carload lots, 
$1.98, with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.68; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.73. 

Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—Mak- 
ers in this territory report that they 
are catching up somewhat with the 
demand, although the requirements 
of both jobbers and consumers are 
unabated. Prices are very strong, 
with a marked upward tendency and 
further advances on all grades are 
expected before the first of the year. 

We quote, store prices on mer- 
chant pipe and tubes, as follows: 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Butt. 
% inch and % inch. 69.2 48.2 62.2 41.2 
Be = “gaia 73.2 62.2 67.2 51.2 
% inch to 1% inch. #76.2 67.2 70.2 58.2 
Lap 
PRB fh a os hip we oe 73.2 64.2 67.2 57.2 
4%4 inch to 6 inch... 75.2 66.2 68.2 59.2 
Card Weight. 
7 -anch to 12. inch... 72:2 .61.2 66.2 55.2 
Extra Strong Plain Ends. 
Butt. 
%, %, &% inch..... 64.2 52.2 $9.2. 47.2 
Gi SOMO ise ed oe Be 69.2 57.2 64.2 52.2 
» mem OOS ees... 7452" 62:2 ix. ie wh 
Lap. 

Pe 42 Gly deans car 70.2 (68.2: 65.2" 33.2 
7 -tmen: to 3 inch... 64.2 $2.2 ..59.2 49.2 
Double Extra Strong. 

Butt 
Oe SEE ‘aces Vnwewcee 57.2 45.2 ° 
3% inch to 1% inch 69.2 48.2 ° 
Lap. 

ES Re = ae 58.2 46.2 ‘ 
4% inch to 6 inch... 59.2 47.2 5 
7-amch to 8. inch..... 52.2 40.2 . 
Tubes. 

Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
steel, iron. seamless. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Or RR iis has oxele's 37 ¥% 55% 
1% to 2% inch..... $3 38 34 
2% to 3% inch..... 63 48 44 
3% to 4% inch..... 65% 48 44 
5 to 6 inch..... 53 nan ae 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Minster, O., has 
placed a contract for 160 tons of 
water pipe and the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has 
taken 750 tons from the city of 
Bridgeport, Ill. The high price of 
pig iron is increasing the difficulties 
of the pipe makers, as it is not prof- 
itable to build. up stocks during the 
winter with high raw material costs. 
Although inquiry for small tonnages 
is good, no larger lots are expected 
in the market until next year’s re- 
quirements can be estimated. Cor- 
porations, however, are evincing con- 
siderable interest in their future re- 
quirements, as it is thought that 
higher prices must come before long. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $30, 6 to 12 inches, 
$28, larger sizes, $27; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
higher. 

Old Material—The upward _ten- 
dency in the scrap market continues 
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in spite of the imminence of large 
offerings by the railroads. The lat- 
ter continue to pile up scrap along 
the right-of-way on account of a 
dearth of labor for moving it. Much 
speculative trading is being done 
among dealers and large lots have 
been bought at the top of the mar- 
ket. Demand from _ foundries is 


greatly in excess of that from other 
consumers, as the mills almost with- 
out exception have large stocks on 
hand. One large consumer in_ this 
market is overstocked and _ reports 
that it is out of the market for the 
A list has been issued by 


present. 


the Great Northern railway consist- 
ing of 5,831 tons of mixed scrap, of 
which the principal items are 1,200 
tons of No. 1 steel rails and 560 
tons of malleable castings. Bids on 
this list will be closed tomorrow. 
The Santa Fe has also invited bids 
on a small list. 

We quote, for delivery in consum- 
ers’ yards, Chicago, as follows: 


Gross Tons 


Old. >.cnf “wiheelas.:. ... casts Siete $14.75 to 15.25 
CNA SORE | PRB i 50 cs ons} tenn 17.00 to 17.50 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over). 15.75 to 16.25 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and und.) 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs, switches and guards.... 13.75 to 14.25 




















Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Penton Bldg., Oct. 8. 


Iron Ore. September was the 


fourth month of the year in which 
ore shipments exceeded 7,000,000 tons. 
The movement still continues very 
heavy and in the opinion of some ob- 
servers the movement for the year 
will amount to 46,000,000 tons, al- 
though 45,000,000 tons is the estimate 
usually made. If the car shortage be- 
comes acute, it will be an important 
factor in reducing ore shipments. Ore 
shippers are, as a rule, well supplied 
with vessel tonnage. More vessels 
have been available for the ore trade 
on account of grain not coming for- 
ward rapidly enough to keep the ves- 
sels employed. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer, we quote as follows: Old range 


Bessemer, $3.75: Mesabi Bessemer, $3.50; old 
> 
3 


range non-Bessemer, $3.00; Mesabi non-Bes- 


I 
semer, $2.85 


Pig Iron.—Pig iron prices along the 
lake continue to advance at a sur- 
prising rate. While the Cleveland 
market is firm, and some iron has 
been sold at $16.50, furnace, for No. 2 
for the first half of next year, the 
market at other lake cities, particular- 
ly Toledo, Buffalo and Detroit, is 
even stronger. A large consumer at 
Detroit bought a round tonnage at a 
sharp advance over recent quotations. 
Valley makers have no difficulty in 
selling malleable and No. 2 foundry 
at $16.25 to $16.50 at their furnaces. 





Gray forge is very scarce in the val- 
leys. It now seems probable that the 
Ella furnace, at West Middlesex, Pa., 
will not be blown in as soon as has 
been expected. For delivery during 
the remainder of this year and the 
first half of next year, we quote as 
follows, delivered in Cleveland: 


NO. 1. Femndee: v0.05 Saks ave edb $16.75 to 17.25 
IG: Dh PON: Poles dea gdoesss 16.25 to 16.75 
ee EE Tre ce 16.85 to 17.35 
EERE EE OE TT Oe ree 17.4) to 17.65 
Lake Superior charcoal ........ 19.10 to 19.75 
Jackson co. 8 per cent silvery.. 19.55 


Coke.—The coke market is very 
strong and the supply is not equal to 
the demand. Increasing difficulties are 
being experienced in getting laborers 
at the ovens. Some ovens making 
coke high in sulphur and ash are pre- 
paring to go in, if laborers can be 
obtained, It is extremely difficult to 
buy any stock coke. 

Connellsville furnace coke, $2.85 to $3.25 
for prompt delivery, and $3.00 to $3.25 on 
contract; Connellsville foundry coke, $3.00 to 
$3.25 for prompt, and $3.00 to $3.25 on con- 
tract. 

Finished Material—The placing of 
the contract for 17,000 tons of struc- 
tural material by Corrigan, McKinney 
& Co. for the mills at their new plant 
on the Cuyahoga river, was the largest 
transaction of its kind ever made in 
Cleveland. The steel will be furnished 
and the buildings designed and erected 
by the American Bridge Co. Erection 
will be started about April 1, 1913, 
and it is expected that it will be 
completed in about a year. 

The Eastern Steel Co. has again ad- 
vanced its quotation on shapes $2 per 
ton, making the new quotation 1.55c, 
Pottsville, for November and Decem- 


7 


Contract for Corrigan-McKinney Mills 
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Heavy melting steel........... 13.75 to 14.25 
Shovéling’’: Steed- os oie ic Sess vl 13.50 to 14.00 
Net Tons 
NO. 2 Baik. Vrouebi.s. ceca $13.75 to 14.25 
No... 2 3B. BR, Wronmetc. «inks ts 12.75 to 13.25 
Arch bars and transoms....... 17.25 to 17.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 12.75 to 13.25 
SORE... canes ends eu aebeae cea 16.59 to 17.00 
Tron). COP. OR1@8. secs vce sivdesnelcde wane 
CCG: RES oo a's co Vi oe Cues 18.00 to 18.50 
Locomotive tires .........s0e¢ 13.50 to 14.00 
Deahere  GOReG ys a Se kis aweas 11.75 to 12.25 
Pine «Gad OR sas oc ccclae ss was 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 6:Qeet, os sess ter ies ote 13.75 to 14,25 
NO. 2 DOCMGUAR so 6 vewberacevers 12.00 to 12.50 
No; 2 Dembehing. vc 655 ieeiverens 8.75 to 9.25 
No. | >} badder, CUTS; vevnadka) 0400 10.50 to 11.00 
Boiler punchings ............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast and mixed boring........ 8.00 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.75 to 9.25 
Railroad malleable ..........+. 13.75 to 14.25 
Agricultural malleable ........ 12.25 to 12.75 
Angle bars, splices, ete., iron.. 16.00 to 16.75 
Anigic bard: ROG 6.6.0 ccee sedans 13.25 to 13.75 


Stove plate and light cast scrap 10.50 to 11.00 


& 








ber delivery. A central Pennsylvania 
plant is quoting 1.60c, mill, on plates 
for delivery within three weeks. East- 
ern Pennsylvania makers are quoting 
1.55c, mill, on universal, and 1.50c on 
sheared plates for early delivery. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. continues its very 
conservative policy of selling for de- 
livery after Jan. 1 only to give pro- 
tection against specific jobs. Inde- 
pendent concerns are contracting more 
freely, but usually are making con- 
tracts with the regular customers only. 
A sale of 3,000 tons of bar iron was 
made to the Lake Shore railroad. 

The King Bridge Co. was the low- 
est bidder on the steel for the new 
Detroit-Superior bridge, bidding $152.- 
5U a ton under the specifications re- 
quiring both nickel and plain steel, 
a total of $571,875, and $130.70 on 
carbon steel, a total of $571,812.50. 
Other bidders were the McMyler In- 
terstate Co., Bedford, O., and the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. 

Old Material—-The market is ex- 
tremely strong with scrap scarce. Mis- 
cellaneous scrap is hard to obtain, 
and, although dealers are offering ad- 
vanced prices, few lots are being re- 
ceived in this district. Railroad and 
agricultural scrap is coming in very 
slowly. The outside demand for 
heavy melting steel is insistent. One 
outlying plant, after offering an ad- 
vanced price for steel-making scrap 
a few days, has asked the same dealer 
for his figures on whatever tonnage 
he has to offer. The supply in the 
hands of the dealers is low and they 
are reluctant to accept orders. The 
scarcity of heavy stock is increased 
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Pig Iron.—A local melter has closed 
for from 15.000 to 20,000 tons of basic 


iron for first quarter shipment, and an- 


other user of basic in this territory 
is still inquiring for about 15,000 tons, 
the delivery to include the first quarter. 
There are also a few other inquiries 
for basic from St. Louis and Pittsburgh 
that will total about 10,000 tons, Sales 


of foundry iron are being made in ex- 
cess of inquiries, the latter being rather 
light at present, and generally for small 
The scarcity of certain makes 


more 


tonnages. 
iron is becoming 


dealers are being 


and grades of 


noticeable, and some 
forced to turn down attractive inquiries, 
get the iron in the 
the deliveries wanted. 


unable to 
for 


being 


amounts and 


The price of southern iron has been 
slightly advanced, and $15.50, Birming- 
ham, for spot delivery and the last 
quarter, is now the minimum quotation. 


This has been bettered during the past 


two or three days, and on _ attractive 
tonnages could probably still be done, 
but the furnaces making these sales 


have advanced their quotations, and will 
undoubtedly be holding them more firmly 
end of the Alabama 
a general rule, still being 


before the week, 
makes are, as 
held in excess of the Tennessee grades. 
In the former the ranges 


from $13.50 to $14.50, Birmingham, in- 


state, price 
cluding the last and first quarters, and 
while these same figures will hold true 
on some Tennessee makes, they are not 
as general or as strong as in Alabama. 
There is probably no more furnace 
iron in the Southern Ohio district that 
can be had below $16, furnace, for any 
been 
for 


few sales have 
made as high as $16.50, 


the first half. There is, however, quite 


delivery, and a 


Ironton, 


a little resale iron at $15.50, Ironton, and 





closed at this figtire. 

The Union furnace at Ironton, O., has 
and will make malleable, 
car wheel iron. Its capacity 
will be about 150 tons per day. Lake 
Superior charcoal iron has been ad- 
vanced to from $19.25 to $19.75, Cincin- 
nati, and 8 per cent silicon to from $18 
to $19, furnace. Southern car wheel 
iron is now $25.75 to $26.25, Cincinnati. 

A large melter in northwestern Ken- 
tucky has purchased 2,800 tons of south- 
ern Nos. 2 and 3, the former bringing 
$13.50, Birmingham, for the last quar- 
ter. Recent inquiries other than those 
of basic include 5,000 tons of malleable 
Ohio, 400 tons of 
Bessemer, central Ohio, and 
1,000 tons of from Detroit. 
With freight rates $3.25 from Birming- 
ham and $1.20 from Ironton, we quote 


been blown in, 


and basic 


central 
from 


iron from 
also 


Bessemer, 


Cincinnati prices as follows: 


Southern foundry No. 1........ $17.25 to 18.00 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 16.75 to 17.75 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Southern gray forge........... 15.75 to 16.25 
ROE © odin se cei aee hs sce veh's's 15,25 to 15.75 
ae a a | 17.25 to 18.00 
pues NO, 2 -OOERs oes ke res ae 16.75 to 17.75 
Standard southern car wheel... 25.75 to 26.25 
NR caus 17.29 to 17.70 
See: MOMS Bi a oe culihs pate 16.70 to 17.20 
artnet Tee yo . ccasetataces 16.45 to 16.95 
Silveries 8 per cent silicon.... 18.20 to 19.20 

Coke.—About 80,000 tons of Wise 
county furnace coke have been sold 


within the past week for southern ship- 


ment, and there are still inquiries for 


a large tonnage in the market. A 
sales of both Wise county and Connells- 


few 


ville furnace brands have also been 
closed at $3.25, ovens, and foundry coke 
from both of these districts has been 


sold as high as $3.50, ovens, the higher 
prices on this grade being more _ prev- 
the Connellsville makers 
the Wise 
the districts are being 


alent 
than 
Prices in all of 


among 


those in county fields. 


for shipment this year is very scarce, 
number of the will not 
delivery up to January, 
1913. Pocahontas coke has practically 
been withdrawn from the market for a 
time, because of the lack of a supply. 
We quote below from the leading coke 
producing districts as follows: 


and a dealers 


quote on any 


Contract 
cond half. 


Prompt 


Connellsville district: shipment. se 
Foundry coke.......$3.25 to 3.75 $3.15 to 3.60 
Furnace coke....... 2.85 to 3.25 2.85 to 3.15 
Wise county district: 
Foundry coke.......$3.00 to 3.50 $3.00 to 3.50 
Furnace  coke....... 2.75 to 3.00 2.50 to 3.00 


Pocahontas district: 


Foundry coke....... $2.90 to 3.15 $2.89 to 3.15 
Furnace  coke....... 2.50 to 2.85 2.50 to 2.75 


New River: 


Foundry coke.......$3.25 to 3.60 $3.15 to 3.60 
Furnace DHRC. 6.600% 5 2.60 to 2.85 2.55 to 2.85 

Finished Material.—The local mill 
has again advanced its price on 


sheets, galvanized No. 28 being quoted 
at from 3.40c to 3.45c, Pittsburgh, for 


this year’s delivery, and at 3.50c, for 
the first quarter of next year. A dif- 
ferential of 15 cents is also being 
maintained between galvanized No. 


between Nos. 22, 24 
Black sheets No. 28 are 
t 2.20c, for the last quarter, 
the quarter, 
The mill is from 
behind on deliv- 


28 and 29, and 


and 26. be- 
ing held a 
and at 2.25c for first 
Pittsburgh basis. 

weeks 
soliciting any new 


six to eight 


eries. and is not 
business. 
quoting 


for 


One firm is 
1.45¢, 
second quarter delivery, and 1.55c¢ on 
structurals for the same shipment. Its 


large today 


Pittsburgh, on steel bars 


prices for other deliveries are 1.35¢ 
and 1.40c, for the last quarter, and 
140c and 1.45c, for the first quarter, 
Pittsburgh, the lower figures in each 
case referring to steel bars and the 
higher figures to. structurals. The 
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majority of the other firms, though, 
have not advanced beyond 1.40c for 
steel bars and 1.50c for structurals, 
Pittsburgh, which prices cover both 
the first and second quarters. 
Warehouse business has slowed up 
a little during the past few days, and 
dealers are taking advantage of the 
situation by attempting to replenish 
their stocks, which have been greatly 
reduced by the recent heavy demand. 
It is thought that this lull is only 
temporary, however, and that business 
will improve again soon. Prices have 
not been advanced within the past 
week, and are as follows, f. o. b. 
Cincinnati: 

Steel bars, 1.95c, base; iron bars, 1.85c, 


base; structurals, 2.05c, base; plates, % inch 
and over, 2.05c, base; sheets, blue annealed 


. 


No. 10, 2.25c, base: rivets, cone head, 2.35c, 
base; cold rolled shafting, 58 per cent dis- 
count; boiler tubes as follows: 1% to 2% 
inch 60 per cent discount; 2% inch 62 per 
cent discount; 2% to 3% inch, 65 per cent 
discount; 3% to 4% inch, 67 per cent dis- 
count; 5 to 6-inch 60 per cent discount; 
soft steel cold twisted concrete bars, cut to 
length as follows: 3% inch square and _ larger, 
2.19¢; % inch square and larger, 2.20c; ™% 
inch square and larger, 2.30c; 5-16 to % 
inch square and larger, 2.50c; %4 inch square 
and larger, 2.60c. 


Old Material.—The scrap iron mar- 
ket is strong and more active than it 
has been at any time this year. Prices 
have also been advanced within the past 
few days, in some cases as high as 50 
cents a ton. Because of the higher 
quotations, jobbers, both in the city 
and the surrounding territory, are be- 
ginning to bring in more scrap than 
has been their custom, and they are 
also canvassing the rural districts, as 








Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 8. 


A continuance of general price 
strength and buying activity is evi- 
dent on all sides in the eastern mar- 
ket. Eastern steel makers are still 
slow to accept first quarter contracts, 
but some further tonnage in plates 
has been taken at 1.60c, Pittsburgh, 


or 1.75c, Philadelphia. Shapes are 


strong with little tonnage available 
for this year. First quarter steel 


bars are active, and some _ favored 


consumers are specifying in full to 
July 1. Shortages in pig iron for 
this year have not been relieved and 
prices are higher. The first quarter 
market is steadily advancing. Old 
material is strong and is rising with 
other melting Eastern 
rail mills comprising the Pennsyl- 
vania, Bethlehem and Cambria Steel 
companies will roll about 75,000 tons 
of the recent Pennsylvania system 
rail order. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road is now taking figures on 9,000 
freight cars of different types. 


materials. 


Pig Iron—Demand for foundry 


forge and low phosphorus grades 
continues active in the eastern Penn- 
sylvania district and this, combined 
with shortages in some grades, is 
stimulating future price advances. It 
is understood that $16.75, delivered, 
a new high price for pipe iron along 
the Delaware river, was paid on a 


lot of 5,000 tons of No. 3 and forge 


for last quarter. Another consumer 
took 5,000 tons for pipe manufac- 
ture for this year at $16, eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace, equivalent to 
$16.70 in this territory. The Bald- 
win Locomotive Works took 2,000 
to 3,000 tons of forge for first quar- 
ter. The absolute minimum of the 
forge market appears to be $16, east- 
ern Pennsylvania furnace. Standard 
low phosphorus iron has been ad- 
vanced 50 cents to a basis of $22.50, 
Philadelphia. Makers are offering 
little tonnage, either being sold up 
or declining to quote, and buyers 
have been clamoring for metal. The 
situation promises to be rendered 
more serious by the accident forc- 
ing the retirement of one of the 
Crane furnaces running on _ this 
grade, and the probable temporary 
idleness soon of the Standish, N. Y., 
furnace. One eastern buyer has 
been inquiring for 500 tons for this 
year and 1,200 tons for first quarter. 
There is good buying of standard 
foundry brands of No. 2X and this 
market seems destined for further 
advance. One Lehigh valley maker 
has advanced its first quarter sched- 
ule to $17, furnace, for No. 2X for 
first quarter, or $17.75, Philadelphia, 
with 25 cents higher for 2.50 to 3 
per cent silicon, and 50 cents higher 
for over 3 per cent. Some sales 
have been made at this schedule. 
Other makers of standard iron have 
adopted a similar No. 2X price. For 
this year, some No. 2X is still availa- 
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they can do this now at a fairly good 
profit. Machine shops are also begin- 
ning to save their old material more 
carefully, and railroads are feeling the 
market in preparation for selling. We 
quote below prices dealers will pay and 
also dealers’ selling prices in Cincinnati 
and vicinity as follows: 


Gross Tons 
Old irom ’< OU uae eee cee $13.75 to 14.25 
Old steel rerolling............. 11.75 to 12.25 
Old « iron. <‘akleb: ss. ss snubs bonny 18.25 to 18.75 
Heavy melting scrap .........- 11.75 to 12.25 
Relaying OB _ vciteeonchemacte 21.00 to 21.75 
Bundled sheet scrap.........., 9.00 to 9.50 

Net Tons 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought...... $11.25 to 11.75 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 11.50 to 12.96 
No. 1 -busheting o.654 cc ew ete 9.75 to 10.50 
Stove * plates asses sasw ae sieta ras 9.25 te 9.75 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.25to 7.75 
Cast bovine... . ittacs Woke 5 7.75 to 8.25 
Heavy turnings 6 ..cveks cecstue 8.00 to 8.50 
Mixed CASE ists ieee saan 19.25 to 10.75 
Malleable ‘3 ..:0. cegedwk ns dheshes 8.00 to 8.50 


ble at $17.25, Philadelphia, but this is 
the present minimum. Virginia No. 
2X is selling more freely at $15, 
furnace, for this year, and at the 
same price or higher for first quar- 
ter. The leading Virginia maker has 
advanced its price of No. 2 plain, 
first quarter, 25 cents to $14.75, fur- 
nace, but quotes unchanged No. 2X 
at $15, and lower grades at $14.25, 
furnace. . The Norfolk & Western 
railroad has closed for about 1,500 
tons of No. 1, No. 2X and special 
low phosphorus foundry with Vir- 
ginia makers for first quarter, and 
also 1,500 tons of charcoal, and is 
still buying some No. 3. A Virginia 
pipe maker continues out for 3,000 
tons of assorted grades, first quar- 
ter. An eastern steel maker is in- 
quiring for several thousand tons 
of basic and special steel-making 
metal, and one large eastern buyer 
has recently been sounding out for 
further basic for first quarter and 
beyond. Heavy steel works opera- 
tions are causing some anticipation 
on basic contracts. A lot of 2,000 
tons of basic for Cumberland, Md., 
delivery is understood to have gone 
to western makers. It is questiona- 
ble whether any basic in the east is 
available under $16.50, delivered, and 
some makers want $16.75, delivered. 
An eastern steel maker is under- 
stood to have satisfied its inquiry 
for 1,000 tons of Bessemer. 

We quote for prompt and = last 
quarter delivery at consumers’ plants 
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in Philadelphia and vicinity, as_ fol- 
lows: 


Eastern Pa. No. 1X foundry...$17.50 to 17.75 
Eastern Pa. No, 2X foundry... 17.25 to 17.50 
Eastern Pa. No. 2 plain....... 16.75 to 17.00 
Standard gray forge.........-.- 16.50 to 16.75 
Basic (Eastern and Central Pa.) 16.50 
WE ING, 1 BAA e 6 ie tes od 0 oes 17.65 to 17.80 
ON RS OR) sree Tees Ps 16.50 to 17.50 
RI 35 « Eile aks ch Uewe te8Wee 17.50 to 17.75 


ON ESS ae r ries hoot tee ve ee $17.50 to 17.75 
SPRY AE RPE TOS Se rly ere re ee 16.59 
Eastern Pa. No. 2X foundry... 17.75 
Eastern Pa. No. 2 plain....... 17.25 to 17.50 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Eastern agri- 
cultural interests holding steel bar contracts 
up to July 1, have already specified in 
full these tonnages in order to insure 
There is good buy- 
ing for first quarter at 1.35c to 1.40c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.50c to 1.55c, Phila- 
delphia, and one large tonnage for first 
quarter is pending. Some makers still 
hold to conservative policies in quoting 
the 1.35c price and usually will not 
enter full tonnages asked. Eastern bar 
iron makers are stronger in the price 
views and are quoting 1.45c to 1.50c, or 
1.47%4c to 1.57%c, Philadelphia mill, but 
the 1.40c inside price has not disappeared. 
Steel shafting for first quarter contracts 
has been advanced 2 points on No. 2 
to 60 and 55 off in base territory and 
screw stock, rounds, No, 3, from 2.20c 
to 2.35c, Pittsburgh, in carloads, with 
regular extras for squares and hexagons. 


prompt deliveries. 


We anote for delivery to consumers’ plants 
in Philadelphia and vicinity: Steel bars at 
1.50¢ to 1.55¢e. and common bar iron at 1.47%4c 
to 1.57%c. Steel bars from store are quoted 
at 2.00c, 


Plates and Shapes.—Eastern plate 
makers continue to book freely on Oc- 
tober contracts at 1.50c, Pittsburgh, or 
1.65c, Philadelphia, and have made some 
further contracts for first quarter at 
1.60c, Pittsburgh, and 1.75c, Philadelphia. 
They usually do not care to quote for 
first quarter. One middle western maker 
has some tonnage to offer for this year 
at 1.65c, Philadelphia, On first quarter, 
middle western makers generally are 
quoting 1.45c, or 1.60c, Philadelphia. 

Prompt plates still command premiums 
in the east. On shapes, one eastern mill 
is practically out of the year’s market 
and others are quoting 1.45c, Pittsburgh 
base and upward. For first quarter 
middle western mills are naming 1.45c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.60c, Philadelphia, to 
regular customers. Eastern makers are 
not quoting. Over 2.25c, Philadelphia, 
has been paid in small lots of shapes 
from store. Eastern mills will furnish 
1,000 tons of plates and shapes each 


for two boats for York river traffic, 
awarded the Maryland Steel Co. Struc- 
tural lettings are light. L. F. Shoemaker 


& Co. have the plant of the American 
Pulley Co., this city, about 400 tons. 
A new city pier at Baltimore is being 
planned and the B. & O. may rebuild 
with steel its pier in this city destroyed 
by fire last week. The B. & O. has 
divided an order for 1,000 center sills 





between the Pressed Steel Car Co. and 
the Ralston Steel Car Co. 

We quote delivered to consumers’ plants in 
Philadelphia and vicinity: Steel plates, 1.60c 
to 1.70c; structural shapes, 1.60c to 1.65c. 
Plates and shapes from store are quoted at 
2.15¢ to 2.25¢. 


Sheets.—The eastern sheet market is 
very strong and leading makers are 
booking liberally, usually at advances 
over the official Pittsburgh schedule. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ plants 


in Philadelphia and vicinity, No. 10 gage 
blue annealed sheets at from 1.75c to 1.85c. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Scarcity of 
raw steel is still apparent in the eastern 
market and makers have little difficulty 
to get $28, delivered, on rolling billets. 
An eastern hardware manufacturer is 
inquiring for 6,000 tons of open-hearth 
billets for first quarter. Eastern makers 
are heavily sold up on steel. 

We quote delivered to consumers’ plants in 
Philadelphia and vicinity 4 x 4-inch open- 
hearth rolling billets at $28 to $28.50 and 
forging billets at from $32 to $33. 


Coke.—Spot lots of mountain coke 


have been sold to eastern furnaces 
at $3.25, ovens, equivalent to $2.85, 
Connellsville district. Eastern iron 


producers are troubled with coke 
shortages and in some cases furnace 
operations are being interfered with. 
Furnace interests are finding it prac- 
tically impossible to make new en- 
gagements of coke this year to start 
idle stacks. 

Old Material—Demand from the 
Pittsburgh district at favorable prices is 
drawing more heavily upon old material 
offerings west of Altoona and at neutral 
points, and this condition is lending to 
the strength of the market. 
The steel works, while not openly 
in the market, are still taking some 
heavy melting steel, usually at $15, de- 
livered. For the monthly railroad steel 
nothing under $14.90, delivered, and in 
There is 


eastern 


some cases over $15 was paid. 
a good demand for wrought. Up to 
$17 and over has been done for No. 1 
Wrought pipe has 
Heavy 


railroad wrought. 
sold freely at $13.50, delivered. 
cast is now moving better and $14.50, 
delivered, for broken material has been 
paid. 

We quote, 
consumers’ plants in 
vania and western New Jersey, as fol- 
lows: 


gross tons, delivered to 


eastern Pennsyl- 


rc OUND: yA ate bas pet ase te $17.00 to 18.00 
Old steel rails (rerolling)...... 16.00 to 16.75 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 14.75 to 15.00 
Cee Oe MEE, Bro k cb kais.o ale <e 14.50 to 15.90 
ee SO OT va theu dus shkns 24.00 to 25.00 
6 a Oe aE eee eee oe 18.00 to 18.50 
No, 1 railroad wrought........ 17.00 to 17.25 
PR MEN ik oS So sass ote cob wk 13.50 to 13.75 


CE ce ae 10.75 to 11.25 


Machine shop turnings......... 11.00 to 11.50 
ss MO ae nas n'a Wak bio 0 wal 14.00 to 14.50 
OE Swe iketas ) icusdden vibes 13.25 to 13.50 
OO TOMER sci wk Mhicd vamos 10.75 to 11.25 
Se ay At ak 65 d's oca'sin'ors dks 0 hk 13.00 to 13.50 


LAW SDRORDROTUE 6 Fi As se ls 18.00 to 18.50 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 


nixville, Pa.; $0.8) to Coatesville, Pa.; $0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa., and Roeb- 
ling, N. Je, $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa.; Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg 
and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave REview, 
1115 West Street Bldg., Oct. 8. 


Iron Ore—An_ eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace interest has closed for 
20,000 tons of El Cuero, Cuban, low 
phosphorus ore for prompt and next 
year’s delivery at 914 cents per unit, 
f. o. b. cars Philadelphia. This is 
the same price at which this grade of 
material has recently been selling 
for next year’s delivery. There are 
more or less scattered ore negotia- 
tions under way in the east, but 
many sellers still await action by 
the lake producers. 
Scotia, ore is expected to be held at 
about 734 cents per unit, Philadel- 
phia, next year, an advance of % 
cent a unit. A new crusher being 
installed on the property of the 
Canadian-Venezuelan Ore Co., Ltd, 
at Imataca, Venezuela, is expected 
to be completed about the middle of 
November and this seller will then 
be in a position to ship more freely 
to the eastern market. It will prob- 
ably not be able to ship heavily, 
however, for a year or more. Cuban 
ore receipts at present are heavy. 
The leading producer there brought 
in at Baltimore in September about 
80,000 tons and about 50,000 tons 
from Cuba were also received at 
Philadelphia. Total foreign ore im- 
ports in September were about 180,- 
000 tons. 


Pig Iron.—Heavy buying by sev- 
eral large consumers in the metro- 
politan and New England districts 
‘during the past few days has fea- 
tured what has continued to be a 
very strong but only moderately ac- 
tive market. A manufacturer of 
radiators and_ heating equipment 
closed for 10,000 tons of No. 2X with 
a maker in the Buffalo district for 
first half shipment to Norwich, 
Conn. It is understood that de- 
livery will be made largely by tide- 
water and that the price was $17.75, 
delivered, equivalent to $16 at the 
furnace. This buyer also placed a 
round tonnage of No. 2X for first 
half Uniontown, Pa., delivered, and 
several thousand tons of 4 to 5 per 
cent silicon iron with an _ eastern 
Pennsylvania maker for both Union- 
town and Norwich. Another Con- 
necticut buyer took~ 8,000- tons of 


Bathurst, Nova’ 


practically No. 1 for first half for 
tidewater shipment by the same 
Buffalo maker, at a slightly higher 
delivered price. A New Jersey stove 
builder took 5,500 tons of No, 2X 
for first half, considerable of which 
went at $17.50, delivered. The Amer- 
ican Radiator Co. has also made 
additional recent purchases for east- 
ern delivery aggregating 5,000 tons 
or more. The International Steam 
Pump Co. officially announces that 
its recent purchases of pig iron for 
delivery throughout 1913 have ag- 
gregated 50,000 tons, most of which 
had been previously reported. Con- 
siderable small lot selling at Jersey 
points is being done at prices rang- 
ing from $17.20 to $17.50, for No. 
2X for this year’s delivery, and $17.50 
to $17.75 for first quarter and half. 
One consumer there took 1,500 tons, 
another 700 to 800 tons and a third 
400 __—ittons. Eastern Pennsylvania 
standard No. 2X for this year is 
usually held at a minimum of $16.50, 
furnace, or $17.20, tidewater, and 
around $17, furnace, or $17.75, tide- 
water, for first quarter and _ half. 
Some eastern sellers with higher 
freights have recently quoted for 
forward shipment as low as $16.25, 
furnace, but the market, as a whole, 
is quite free from concessions, Buf- 
falo iron is advancing and the $16, 
furnace, price seems to be disappear- 
ing. One maker this week advanced 
25 cents to $16.50 for 2 to 2.50 per 
cent silicon, and $16.75, furnace, for 
higher silicon content. We quote 
for prompt and last quarter  ship- 
ment at tidewater, as follows: 


Northern foundry No, 1........ $17.50 to 17.75 
Northern No. 2X foundry...... 17.20 to 17.50 
Northern No. 2 plain.......... 17.00 to 17.20 
IG, a” WIE ks dea whe ec dkss 17.50 to 17.75 
No. 2 southern foundry........ 17.50 to 18.00 
PANE en ag cad th der heeetents 17.00 to 17.25 
Ce git. ME hy Pew Be rere y eae 16.25 to 16.59 
(First Quarter.) 
Northern No. 2X foundry...... $17.50 to 17.75 
Northern: 2 “PlSth cies ccvacees 17,25 to 17.50 
RR ge RR ees ae 17.80 to 18.00 
es 2 Sanbleehes 2 iv. esi eees 18.00 to 18.50 


Ferro-Alloys. — Both English and 
German makers of ferro-manganese 
at the beginning of this week formal- 
ly advanced their price for delivery 
after Jan. 1, to $61, seaboard, or $4.50, 
above the lowest forward price of 
$56.50, seaboard, previously ruling, as 


some sellers had never withdrawn 











from that figure. Ferro-manganese is 
now selling at the highest price since 
July, 1907. Prompt ferro prior to the 
advance of forward material, was 
quoted at a minimum of $65 and some 
sellers have obtained only slightly 
below this price_on small lots of for- 
ward material. An eastern steel mak- 
er took 250 tons for first half prior 
to the advance. Some sellers of 50 
per cent ferro-silicon are holding for 
a minimum of $75, Pittsburgh or 
Philadelphia, for delivery this year or 
first quarter. We quote 80 per cent 
ferro-manganese at from $65 upward 
for early shipment and at $6l, sea- 
board, for delivery after Jan. 1 and 
50 per cent ferro-silicon for forward 
shipment at $75, Pittsburgh, or Phila- 
delphia, for carloads, $74, for small 
lots, and $73 for 600 tons or more. 
For this year the schedule is $2.50, 
less. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Alert buyers among 
the gas and water companies are 
showing an appreciation of the rising 
market by endeavoring at this time 
to cover for thei requirements for 
next year. Makers where they will 
quote, usually ask round advances 
for such deliveries. The market con- 
tinues active. The United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. took 850 
tons of 16 to 24-inch for Jamestown, 
N. Y., at $22.90, delivered, Virginia 
makers will furnish about 4,000 tons 
of 24-inch for Portsmouth, Va. We 
quote, 6-inch pipe at from $23 to $24, 
f. o. b. New York in carload ijots. 

Finished Material.—With their out- 
puts substantially booked for all of 
this year or well into December, east- 
ern producers of finished lines are 
approaching the naming of first quar- 
ter prices with conservatism. Usually 
they decline to quote, but in’ cases 
where quotations have been made they 
have usually represented advances of 
$2 or more over today’s schedules. 
Plates for first quafter have been 
quoted by eastern sellers at 1.60c or 
1.76c, New York, and some business 
in the eastern district has been done 
on this basis. For the earliest de- 
liveries possible for this year, 1.50¢c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.66c, New York, is 
usually quoted on shapes and plates 
and premium prices for extra prompt 
shipments are still being paid. Pitts- 
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burgh and middle western sellers are 
quoting plates and shapes at 1.40c to 
1.45c, Pittsburgh, for first quarter, or 
1.56c to 1.6lc, New York, but such 
prices are usually made to regular 
consumers and there is no disposition 
shown to push them. Steel bars con- 
tinue at 1.35c, Pittsburgh, for first 
quarter, or 1.5lc, New York, with 
little tonnage offered for this year. 
Bar iron is 1.45¢ to 1.55c, New York, 
or 1.40c to 1.45c, eastern mill. East- 
ern billet makers are naming sone 
prices for first half and have no dif- 
ficulty to get $28.60 or higher, New 
York, equivalent to $26, Pittsburgh. 

All the eastern district mills are pro- 
ducing at the top notch of capacity 
and indications point that the total in- 
got output of the country in October 
will attain the highest record in history. 
It is estimated that the steel production 
for the current month will reach ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 tons of ingots. 
Favorable climatic and operative condi- 
tions usually render October the ‘banner 
production month of the year. New 
enterprises in fabricated lines are of 
limited number at this season. The Hay 
Foundry & Iron Works has 2,000 tons 
for the Pierce-Arrow Garage, Long 
Island City; Ravitch Brothers, 1,000 tons 
for the Schiff Apartment, near 105th 
street and West End avenue; Adam 
Habbel, 700 tons for the Paterno Apart- 
ment at 104th street and West End 
avenue. Mare Eidlitz & Son have the 
general contract for the Cotton Ex- 
change building, this city, and the 3,000 
to 4,000 tons of steel is expected to go 
to the American Bridge Co. The Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. has 300 tons for a 
bridge for the Erie railroad at Jersey 
City and a Cruishank warehouse at 
Horatio and Jansevort streets, this city, 
1,500 tons, is up for bids. The Dela- 
ware & Hudson is inquiring for a 
power house at Oliphant, Pa., 500 tons. 
We quote, delivered at New York tide- 
water, as follows: 

Plain structural shapes, 1.56c to 1.66c; tank 
plates, 1.56c to 1.66c; steel bars, 1.5lc; com- 
mon iron bars, 1.45c to 1.55c; steel bars 
from store, New York delivery, 2.00c; plates 
and shapes from store, 2.15c; extras as shown 
under Pittsburgh report. 

Rails and Track Material.—Distribu- 
tion of that portion of the preliminary 
rail order of the Pennsylvania system 
placed with the independent mills, which 
was referred to briefly last week, gives 
30,000 tons each to the Pennsylvania 
and Cambria Steel companies, 10,000 
tons to the Lackawanna Steel Co. and 
from 10,000 to 15,000 tons to the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. With the 50,000 tons 
placed with the Steel Corperation mills, 
this brings the total early order to 
130,000 tons to 135,000 tons. Half of 
these rails are for rolling by April 1 
and half by May 1. Supplemental or- 
ders, which the system will place later, 


will bring the tonnage to 200,000 to 
250,000 tons. The St. Paul system, which 
has been inquiring for 80,000 tons for 
next year’s delivery, will obtain this 
tonnage from makers in the Chicago 
district. The Erie railroad has placed 
25,000 tons for next year with the Car- 
negie Steel Co. and a small tonnage 
with independent makers. The Mary- 
land Steel Co. received 10,000 tons of 
the recently placed Atlantic Coast Line 
order. Other recent rail awards are: 
5,500 tons for the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern railroad, and’ 2,500 tons for the 
Duluth & Iron Range, both to the Illi- 
nois Steel Co., and 2,500 tons for ex- 
port to Brazil to the United States 
Steel Products Co, 

Old Material.—New business in old 
material continues quite active and prices 
show strength. The brighter outlook is 
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leading to considerable speculation and 
dealers are sometimes outbidding con- 
sumers for material. We quote, gross 
tons, prices New York dealers will pay 
at tidewater, as follows: 


Coie | eee, SIOREAS a ce oe a ce Seles $12.75 to 13.09 
Old Avon, sabtbes o.50 oo. ek cece 21.00 to 22.00 
oe eS a oe eee 15.75 to 16.25 
Old ‘steel shafting .......5.:.. 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 12.75 to 13.00 
a 8 Re es POUR. os oS 14.00 to 14.25 
OPEC ee sw cs ects dewe ste 10.25 to 19.75 
I i Oe Nol ne 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.75 to 9.09 
RO EE ed OG aac eg hat a, 11.00 to 11.50 
pe RS eA eee 11.00 to 11.50 
Pe PEE nas cacbiccG cena eas 8.50 to 8.75 
ee: SED” soc ec erope Kaaevess 8.00 to 8.50 


Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, Pa., and Har- 
risburg, Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City, and 
$2.00 from New York; to Coatesville, Pa., 
Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoenixville, Pa., and Read- 
ing, Pa., $1.50 from Jersey City, and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa. $1.19 
from Jersey City, and $1.60 from New York; 
to Roebling, N. J., $1.00 from Jersey City, 
and $1.50 from New York; to Milton, Pa., 
$1.60 from Jersey City, and $2.00 from New 
York; to Jersey City, $1.00 from New York; 
to Newark, $1.10 from New York. 
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Office of Tue Tron Trave Review, 

St. .Louis, Oct. 8. 

Pig Iron.—Prices on pig iron have 
stiffened to such an extent that local 
agents have been forbidden by the 
furnaces they represent to make con- 
tracts except upon submission. The out- 
look could hardly be better for business, 
but the matter of shipments is a little 
blue, because of the reduction in stocks 
of iron. Upwards of a dozen concerns 
are asking for shipments before the time 
specified in their contracts. Southern 
No. 2 is strong at $14 to $14.50, Birm- 
ingham, for first quarter shipment, and 
one order for 1,000 tons of southern 
No. 2 was turned down by the furnace 
last week at a price of $14, Birmingham. 
At least two furnaces are holding firm 
at $14.50 for first quarter shipment. 
Northern iron is firm at $17, furnace, 
Chicago, and $16.50 to $17.50, Ironton. 


Prices follow: 


Southern «iG. 1 63. Sea ces teas $18.25 to 19.25 
TS a SA Rs ee 17.75 to 18.75 
SOUNONE  20Os Bos. wig cd ceue be we 17.50 to 18.50 
Southern. No... 4 .< fscivaerhs oe 17.25 to 18.25 

Coke. — The price is up on all 


grades of coke, and the demand for 
shipment is exceedingly strong. The sit- 
uation is almost reduced to the question 
of “Can the coke be furnished?” regard- 
less of price. 

We quote 72-hour Connellsville foundry 
grades, $3.25 to $3.50 for immediate shipment 
or delivery through the year; 48-hour Con- 
nellsville furnace, $3.00 to $3.25; best 72-hour 
Virginia foundry, $3.25 to $3.30; 48-hour Vir- 
ginia furnace, $2.50 to $3.00. The freight to 
East St, Louis and St. Louis is $2.80, and 
$2.70 from the Virginia fields when shipment 
is destined beyond St. Louis. 

Finished Material. — Nearly every 


article in the finished line is in strong 


demand, with prices tending upward and 
deliveries difficult to make. Steel bars 
are quoted at 1.40c, Pittsburgh; plates 
at 1.50c, Pittsburgh; spikes at $1.90 to 
$2, Pittsburgh, and shafting at 60 per 
cent off the list price, base territory, 


Old Material. — The market for 
scrap iron is still climbing upward, with 
an advance of $1 a ton on some items 
since last week, and a still further ad- 
vance looked for before the close of 
the present week. The Missouri Pacific 
closed for 2,000 tons today; the Mobile 
& Ohio will have a list out Tuesday 
for 700 tons, and the Southern will put 
out one for 700 tons. Prices which 
dealers are willing to pay, f. 0. b. St. 
Louis, follow: 


Gross Tons. 


CORP thease [- WMBRISS 6. bj ko es nes $15.50 to 16.00 
PME A SON Oe. ts king y bee oo kt 15.50 to 16.00 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over). 14.50 to 15.00 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and und.) 14.90 to 14.50 
Light section relayers (45 Ibs. 


and under, subject to inspec.) 24.00 to 25.00 
Relaying rails, subject to insp. 24.00 to 25.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

EE 3 Lata S ot a8 Fist aid ame ss awake 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 14.00 to 14.25 
peeing eee SE Ret 13.00 to 13.50 

Net Tons. 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ $13.00 to 13.59 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Arch bars and transoms........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 12.50 to 12.75 
EE dit ues c cskndabake hous 17.00 to 17.50 
RvGel- ( GGr- SUNOS. 24. hse weds 20.00 to 21.00 
OT TE rrr 17.50 to 18.00 
eeoeeerve: COR ons fect e sees’ 13.50 to 14.00 
EE INE: OMNES oigsais o,4.010.0nadn 9.50 to 10.00 
Tank iron and cut boilers...... 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1! cut busheling........... 11.50 to 12.00 
NO. ;j(6.: cmt busheling, os... ises.c 3 9.50 to 10.00 
Cast and mixed borings........ 7.25to 7.75 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.75 to 9.25 
Railroad malleable ............ 12.50 to 13.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 10.59 to 11.00 
a, ee eee eee ee ee 10.00 to 10.50 
Angle splice bars (iron)....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Angle splice bars ({steel)....... 12.50 to 12.75 
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Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Buffalo, Oct. 8. 


market is very 


Pig Iron. — The 
strong. Prices were advanced again 
during the week to a new high level, 
rigidly maintained. 


during the 


which is being 
Placements 


nominal because there is virtually no 


week were 


more iron of any grade to be had for 
delivery over the remainder of the 
year and but little to be booked to 
fill the furnaces until the end of the 
quarter of 1913. Malleable 
scarce and practically 
The indications are that 


second 
iron is very 
unobtainable. 
before the 1913 season of navigation 
opens on the lakes, consumers will be 
replacing malleabie pig with charcoal 
irons, because of the larger supply of 
the latter than the former. The de- 
mand for malleable has been far in 
excess of the provisions made by the 
furnaces for the making of this spe- 
cialty. Railroad requirements have 
suddenly exhausted, 
capacity and now the low 


to a great extent, 
the melters’ 
phosphorus ores are scarce. 

The market has not. as yet reached 
the state of urgency on prompt de- 
liveries to call for premium offers, 
A large 


number of the stacks in the district 


but the situation is expected. 


have responded to the demands of the 
steel-making industries and are now 
making basic pig the major product. 
The Rogers, Brown & Co., Susque- 
hanna furnaces recently sold to the 
Steel Co. fully 30,000 


the plants 


Lackawanna 
tons of molten basic iron, 
being adjoining and the transfer easi- 
furnaces are 
extent that a 
declining to 


ly accomplished. The 
sold up to such an 

number of them are 
quote on inquiries for considerable 
tonnage for delivery over the remain- 
der of the year and into first quar- 
ter. The 
b. Buffalo, is as follows: 


range for the week, f. o. 


No. 1X SORTIGED ..5 535 ods cadens 6a $17.00 to 138 
No.0 2m SOOMGED, . 5 ss cas Ys KS 16.50 to 17.9 
pees) Bl BR oes wk ae Baia ee 16.25 to 16.50 
FD: Bi PONY so Rak Sale nie 16.25 
ety’ TOGO ns 6 Wr kb 538 EKKR OO 16.00 
De . Jon ace coun sek Wares dbs 16.50 to 17.00 
OE pk Coo wisiee clas cunt oF dane 17. 00 to 17.25 
SEO kina eS nebo dy to eeek 18.75 to 21.25 
*Some grades and brands. 22.00 


Old Material.—-All of the dealers in 
the territory report a strong and ac- 
tive market as existing through the 
week, marked by considerable activ- 
ity in practically all of the lines. The 
buying is from both within and out- 
side of the district. 
trading in heavy 


road wrought, malleable 


More extensive 


melting steel, rail- 
scrap, low 











phosphorus - steel 
plate, sheared, 
indicated 


scrap and _ boiler 
caused the advances 
below in the following 
schedule of prices, f. o. b. Buffalo, for 
gross tons: 


melting steel........... $14.50 to 14.75 
railroad wrought scrap... 15.50 to 16.00 


Heavy 
No, 1 


No, 1 R. R. and mch. cast sc’p 14.00 to 14.50 
Old ROBES MMAR Sic: oo ck wan + de 16.00 to 16.75 
Fron S00eS isp i vdcns 6 Uo Wen sl ee eee eee 
Car  WROGRM <1. bewss osaehenar er 14.75 to 15.25 
Railroad malleable scrap....... 13.75 to 14.00 

















Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 8&8. 


Pig Iron.—Within the past week 
some 4,000 to 6,000 tons, 


onably prompt delivery, were sold to 


for reas- 


cover actual requirements in the 
southern territory. In this tonnage 
mentioned, a lot of 800 tons of No. 
2 soft, 


quarter, 


for delivery through the first 
is reported sold at $14 per 
ton at Birmingham. For the re- 
mainder of the tonnage sold, it is 
not believed that lower figures than 
$13.50 at Birmingham were’ consid- 
ered in any case, and that at such 
figures a longer period for delivery 
than the first quarter was granted. 
It is noted that the sales referred 
to represent the extent to which 
the several requirements have _ in- 
creased since previous engagements, 
rather than the anticipation of fur- 
Such conditions are 
overlooked by the 


ther advance. 
of course not 
selling interests, as a larger rate of 
consumption is indicated, as well as 
higher prices for the several foundry 
products. The inquiry for advanced 
being received in 
larger without encour- 
agement from the furnace companies. 
These last are interested in 
the delivery of the tonnage already 
sold, in which the shortage of cars 
and the scarcity of labor form quite 


requirements is 
volume, but 


more 


a feature. Notwithstanding these 
last conditions, the aggregate stock 


was reduced some 8,000 tons in Sep- 
tember. The quiet, but 
is no doubt correctly represented by 
below for such delivery 
as is being solicited. Quotations for 
the remainder of the year and 


through the first quarter, are as fol- 
~ 


market is 


the prices 
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Wr'ght iron and soft steel turn. °8.75 to..9,09 


Cast item: Bberingeses 6 icccdkiss 8.00 to 8.50 
Low phosphorus steel scrap.... 17.00 to 17.50 
Old iron (rahe), ii5.65 6 eee eae +» 15.25 to 15.75 
Tank. iret 3:4. . sks We «sans dekneee 10.50 to 11.00 
Roiler plate, sheared.........,. 15.09 to 15,59 
Pine a@@ tank i0%..,0ssca0e eee 10.25 to 10.75 
Stove! plate’ | fii cecidosetedes 11.25 to 11,75 
Sheek... 00M... «.9:0rece sin inete ant aeiieie 7.50 to §,00 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 11.75 to 12.25 


Will Build Works. — The Lacka- 
wanna Bridge Co. has been awarded 
the contract for fabricating the plant 
of the American Radiator Co., Acipco, 
in the city limits of Birmingham, Ala. 
The plant will be 250 x 900 feet and 
will be separated into foundry and 
finishing rooms for the manufacture 
of cast iron radiators. 





lows, per gross ton, f. o. b. cars at 
Birmingham, viz.: 


For delivery during the remainder of the 
year: 


Na: 2: Gee et ite Sei $13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2. SOGWRS i04ckpedblesae 13.09 to 13.50 
No, 3 . 10QNE (tctcnvdsvey deen 12.50 to 13.00 
No: 4 Geteeaty. Vidi Rete 12.00 to 12.50 
Grae Senge viis dds earn vceies 11.50 to 12.00 
REOOUIGE - sv ccaewatheeacokee eae 11.00 to 11.50 
Standard .- basie! > 1 64 ctl eee bus 12.50 to 13.00 
OD *: DOO sind ci atone ve enon eka 11.00 to 11.59 
Standard charcoal ........s.0.- 22.50 to 23.00 


With the exception ef charcoal iron, an ad- 
vance of 25¢ to 50c per ton would be asked 
over the above figures for deliveries in the 
last ,uarter, 


Old Material—This market has 
been very active for some 10 days 
past, and the movement has - in- 
creased accordingly. Stove plate, and 
other light melting grades are now 
very scarce, and in some cases, 
premiums are being asked for the 
tonnage -available. It is not under- 
stood that the tonnage of old ear 
wheels mentioned as pending in the 
last report has been placed,. The 
prices dealers are now asking for 
their holdings are revised as follows, 
per gross ton, f. o. b. cars here, viz.: 


Old iron axles (light)......... $15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel axles (light) ........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Old trom tele Soe dic cia nceke 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1: Bi: BR.  WeOUmAnt. oo csatens 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 R. R. wrought........%. 19.50 to 11.00 
No. 3 COMP ia 0: o.0)o0.6 a cttehdes 8.50 to 9.00 
Noi 9 COURS. snow eucbenes 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 . machinery, -/ee0 sa 0 cedces 10.50 to 11.00 
No.4 < etek . adailts Cietdavss 10.00 to 10.50 
Tram car wheels........-.e+e. 9.00 to 9.50 
Standard car wheel$ .....+.+.. 12,90 to 12.50 
Light cast and stove plate..... 8.50 to 9.00 


Will Build 65-Ton Furnaces 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co, 
Youngstown, will build two additional 
open-hearth furnaces at its plant at 
Youngstown, giving this company a bat- 
tery of ten furnaces. The furnaces will 


. have a capacity of 65 tons each, and 


will be about six 


months. 


completed within 
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Copper Stocks Increase—Tin Prices Decline 





New York 
Oct. 8. 


Copper.—Sales fell off noticeably 
the past week, ‘buyers holding off pend- 
ing the publication of the monthly 
statistics today. The producers’ report 
shows that stocks increased 16,364,213 
pounds, about double the amount gen- 
erally The addition to sur- 
plus metal, in first hands, was caused 
by the production of 140,089,819 pounds, 
and deliveries of 123,725,606. Domestic 
deliveries decreased 15,261,608 pounds 
and shipments for export decreased 10,- 


expected. 


220,356 pounds, compared with August 
figures. Stocks. on Oct. 1 were 63,- 
065,587 pounds. The market is alto- 
gether nominal today, at 17.75¢ to 
17.87'%4c for lake and 17.50c to 17.62%4c 


delivered 30 days for electrolytic. 


Tin.—Supplies have come in freely 


since Oct. 1, and though nearby metal 
still commands a slight premium over 
cost to import, the local market has 


followed the declining quotations made 
in London. Spot sold at 49.50c on the 
New York Metal Exchange today. At 
the close of business there was a better 
for metal, and 49.55c 


demand prompt 


was bid. 


Lead.—Business has been quiet at 
unchanged prices. The American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. is quoting 5.10c in 
New York for shipments, and the inde- 
pendent sellers are asking about 5 points 
more. 

Spelter.— Consumers give evidence 
of being fairly well supplied for imme- 
diate needs, Prime western is 7.60c in 
New York up to the end of the year, 


Antimony.—The demand for anti- 
mony has been good and prices have 
been advanced to 10.12%4c for Cookson’s, 
9.3742c for Hallett’s and 9.20c for other 


brands, 


Chicago 
Oct. 7. 
New Metals.—The market for new 
metals as a whole is stronger, al- 


though both lake and casting copper 
have fallen “%c below the prices pre- 
vailing a week Pig tin and 
antimony continue to climb, Cook- 
son’s antimony being quoted at 10%c 


ago. 


today, as against 954c a week ago. 


We quote, dealers’ selling prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 
Lake copper, carload lots, 175¢c; 


casting, 1754c; smaller lots, “4c to 
¥%ec higher. Spelter, car lots, 7.55c; 
lead, desilverized, 5.05c; sheet zine, 
Oc, f. o. b. Lasalle, in car lots of 
600-pound casks; pig tin, 50.67c; 
Cookson’s antimony, 10%c; _ other 
grades, 9c. 

Old Metals.—The market for old 


metals is reflecting the strength ap- 
parent in iron and steel lines and 
manufacturers continue to do consid- 
erable buying. Some speculative buy- 
ing is reported. 

We quote, dealers’ selling 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Copper wire, crucible shapes, 1534¢c; 
copper bottoms, 15c; heavy red brass, 
13%4c; heavy yellow brass, 10c; No.1 
red brass borings, 12%c; No. 1 yel- 
low brass borings, 934c; brass clip- 
pings, 10c; lead pipe, 454c; zine scrap, 
534c; tea lead, 43%c; No. 1 aluminum, 
20c; No. 1 pewter, 36c; block tin 
pipe, 46c; tin foil, 42c; linotype dross, 
3%4c; stereotype plates, 434c; stereo- 
type dross, 5c; prime slab zinc dross, 
$112 a ton. 


prices, 


COKE SHORTAGE 


Is Serious With Buffalo Foundries— 
Other Troubles. 





The coke _ situation with the 
Buffalo foundries is very _ seri- 
ous. Many of the foundries in 
the district are on the’ verge 
of getting out of coke. The _ in- 
creased operation of the plants and the 
consequent increased demand upon the 
coke producers have found the latter 


not able to meet the needs of consumers. 
The foundrymen have required in excess 
of what the coke oven operators esti- 
mated would be sufficient to care for 
the market. Coupled with the inflow 
of orders for more coke the ovens have 
encountered serious difficulty in obtain- 
ing labor. In many cases, foundry 
stocks of coke have long since been ex- 
hausted and the plants are being oper- 
ated by coke from cars to cupolas, and, 
with the increasing delays in the move- 
ment of freight, owing to the demands 
being made upon the roads in this terri- 
foundries face the 


tory, a number of 

possibility of being compelled to shut 
down because of lack of fuel. The 
railroads are making heroic efforts to 
meet the situation, but they are now 


confronted with the heaviest traffic move- 


ment experienced in this section in 


years, 
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SHRINKING STOCKS 


Continue to Reflect Market Activity 


Among the Furnaces. 


Pig iron stocks on furnace banks in 
the central west continue to shrink on 
the average of about 25,000 tons month- 
ly and in other sections of the country 
an equally favorable movement of ac- 
cumulated iron is in evidence. 

During the last half of September, 
the tonnage of pig iron in the hands 
of merchant makers and steel works 
interests in the Pittsburgh, valley, Ohio 


lake and surrounding territory was 
further reduced by 16,000 tons. This 
does not include the figures of the 


United States Steel Corporation, which, 
however, are being kept practically con- 
stant at a comparatively low figure. This 
makes the total reduction of iron stocks 
in that district in September about 26,- 


000 tons, leaving the total on Oct. 1, 
approximately 480,000 tons. <A_ great 
proportion of this tonnage is already 


under sale and the largest blocks in the 
district that remain to be marketed are 
those which through litigation or some 
other causes, cannot be offered at pres- 
ent. In other parts of the country, an 
equally favorable condition of iron stocks 
is to be observed. 


Death of Wm. B. Jones 


After an illness of more than a year 
from anaemia and nervous prostration, 
William B. Jones, former auditor of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O., died last Sunday at Dr. 
Searl’s sanitarium in Cuyahoga Falls, 
O., where he had gone in the hope of 
obtaining relief. It was on account of 
his condition that Mr. Jones 
as auditor at the expiration of the last 
fiscal year. He had been associated 
with the company ever since it began 
business and was auditor for a number 
of years. He also was interested finan- 
cially in the company. Mr. Jones was 
born on Feb. 19, 1854, in Youngstown, 
where he spent entire life. His 
father, Thomas Jones, was a_ furnace 
builder. He held in high regard 
by all who came in contact with him. 


resigned 


his 
was 


New Steel Company Chartered 


The Weirton Steel Co. has been 
chartered under the laws of West Vir- 
ginia and will build a plant at Weir- 
ton, W. Va. E. W. Mudge, Pitts- 
burgh, is among those interested in 
the new undertaking. Definite an- 
nouncement concerning products to 
be manufactured, the size of build- 
ings, etc., not be made for a 
week or more. 


will 





























Judge Gary Wanted Benefit of Frick’s Advice 


And For That Reason Consented to Purchase of Union 


Steel Co.— Corporation Not Anxious to Make the Deal 


In the Steel Corporation hearing at 
Pittsburgh, reported fully through 
Monday’s sessions on pages 688 to 
695 of this issue, William H. Don- 
ner, president of the Cambria Steel 
Co., was recalled to the stand Tues- 
day and questioned by H. V. Colton 
in regard to the Donora Mining Co., 
which was organized about 1901. This 
company first acquired the Sweeney 
mine, on the Mesabi range, which was 
then known to contain about 500,000 
tons. About 2,000,000 ‘tons were de- 
veloped later. For this property the 
Donora Mining Co. paid $100,000 in 
cash and agreed to pay a royalty of 
25 cents a ton. It also agreed to pay 
5 cents a ton to two parties interest- 
ed in the mine, thus making’ the 
royalty 35 cents. The company later 
purchased the Penobscot mine and 
two ore vessels for $1,375,000, the 
vessels being appraised at $600,000. 
The mine contained 10,000,000 tons, 
half of which was Bessemer and half 
non-Bessemer ore. The company at 
the time of purchase expected to de- 
velop a larger tonnage. Mr. Donner 
said this was the wettest mine in the 
Hibbing district and that it’ required 
$25,000 worth of coal a year to oper- 
ate the pumps alone. The witness 
then told about discovering the Little 
Mesabi mine in 1901. The company 
paid $10,000 on an exploration lease 
and agreed to pay a royalty of 25 
cents. This mine contained about 
10,000,000 tons. The company also 
leased the Volunteer mine, on the 
Cascade range, being given the privi- 
lege of purchasing the mine. The 
royalty was 50 cents, but no bonus 
was paid. ; 

Mr. Donner was then questioned 
about the Lake Erie Terminal Rail- 
road Co. He stated that the Mellens, 
of Pittsburgh, purchased a site at 
Klik Harbor, on Lake Erie, and this 
was considered an admirable location 
for a railroad terminal, as well as for 
building a town. The railroad was to 
connect with various points in the 
valleys. 


Farrell Did Not Object 


Mr. Donner was asked about the 


contract which was drawn up _ be- 
tween the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and the Union Steel Co. at 
the time the former took over the 
latter. One clause 


stipulated that 





none of the parties interested in the 
Union company was to re-engage in 
the manufacture of iron and_ steel 
products in this country and Canada, 
with the exception of Arizona and 
Florida. Mr. Donner stated that prior 
to his accepting the presidency of the 
Cambria Steel Co., he went to see 
President James A. Farrell, of the 
Steel Corporation, about a month 
ago, to see whether the latter had 
any objection to this step. Mr. Far- 
rell told Mr. Donner to go ahead. 

In cross examination by Mr. Linda- 
bury, the witness was questioned in 
regard to the sale of the Union Steel 
Co, to the Steel Corporation. Asked 
if the Steel Corporation seemed very 
anxious to consummate this step, he 
stated that this was not the case. H. 
C. Frick, in fact, had been afraid that 
the sale could not be effected. It fol- 
lowed only after the properties of the 
Union Steel Co. had been thoroughly 
looked over. 


Some Inside History 


Mr. Lindabury asked the witness to 
relate the various events connected 
with the sale cf the Union Steel Co. 
to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, The first overtures were made 
by Mr. Frick, and these were un- 
favorably received by at least three of 
the officials of the Steel Corporation, 
Messrs. H. H. Rogers, Reed and 
Judge Gary. 
Mr. Donner that he would not have 
given his consent to the purchase, had 
he not been desirous of retaining the 
benefit of Mr. Frick’s advice and 
counsel in the Steel Corporation. Mr. 


Judge Gary later told 


Donner said he was glad of the sale 
as he was thus able to get himself out 
of debt. 

Mr. Donner stated that the Union 
Steel Co. asked $10,000,000 for the 
ore properties belonging to the Dono- 
ra Mining Co., but received $1,500,000 
less than this. The 3,212 acres of 
coking coal, belonging to the Repub- 
lic Coke Co., it sold for $2,880,000, 

Mr. Donner said that an “integrated” 
company, that is, one owning its ore, 
coal and other raw material supplies, 
as well as its own ore fleet, blast fur- 
nace and steel works, was in a more 
favorable position than a company not 
so “integrated”. In a reply to Mr. 
Lindabury, he said that several of the 
independent companies are “integrated” 





to such an extent that they are all on 
an equal basis with the Steel Corpora- 
tion as competitors. Those companies 
are all able to sell at equally low prices. 

The witness said that the owners of 
the Union Steel Co, made a profit of 
$360,194.81 by selling the River Coal 
Co., $1,665,418.41 by selling the Re- 
public Coke Co., and $3,079,864.77_ by 
selling the Donora Mining Co. to the 
Steel Corporation. 

A. R. Kennedy, traffic manager of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, testi- 
fied that the difference between the 
freight rates on “direct” and “indirect” 
ore is 8 cents. “Direct” ore is that 
which is loaded directly from the ship 
to the car at lower .lake ports. “In- 
direct” ore is that which is loaded from 
the ship into docks and then into cars. 


Districts Defined 


Asked to define the Youngstown dis- 
trict, he said it included Newcastle, Pa., 
to the east, Warren, O., to the west, 
and Shenango, Pa., to the north. Some 
of the points he mentioned as being in 
the Youngstown district were Sharps- 
ville, Wheatland, West Middlesex, Niles, 
Sharon, South Sharon, Girard, Brier 
Hill, Haselton, Struthers, Powellville, 
Newcastle, Warren, Shenango and 
Youngstown. He stated that the ore 
consumption of this district, calculated 
on the basis of full capacity, is 9,600,000 
tons annually, 

The Pittsburgh district he defined as 
including Neville, Pittsburgh, Braddock, 
Duquesne, McKeesport, Clairton, Mones- 
sen, Kittaning, Donora and Aliquippa. 
The consumption of ore annually in this 
district, based on full capacity, is 15,000,- 
000 tons. 

The Wheeling district, Mr. Kennedy 
said, includes Steubenville, Mingo Junc- 
tion, Martin Ferry, Bellaire, Benwood 
and Wheeling. The annual ore con- 
suming capacity of that district is 3,- 
200,000 tons. 

Coluntbus, O., Mr. Kennedy said, has 
an annual ore consuming capacity of 
700,000 tons; Ironton, O., 590,000 tons; 
Josephine, Pa., 600,000 tons; Ashland, 
Ky., 100,000 tons, and Jackson, O., 60,- 
000 tons. : 

Mr. Kennedy’s examination was halt- 
ed here, to be resumed on Wednesday. 

It is expected that the hearings will 
be adjourned on Friday for several 
days, after which they will again be 
held in Pittsburgh for another week 
or two, 
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FINISHING MILLS 


Of Corrigan, McKinney & Co. to be 
Erected by American Bridge Co. 


Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleve- 
land, have let a contract to the Am- 
erican Bridge Co. for the construction 
of the mill buildings for the com- 
pany’s proposed steel works on a 
site across the Cuyahoga river from 
its blast furnaces. The contract in- 
volves 17,000 tons of structural ma- 
terial. Corrigan, McKinney & Co. 
will lay out their mill equipment and 
the American company, under the 
contract, will construct all the build- 
ings to house the machinery, open- 
hearth furnaces, etc., drawing the 
plans therefor also. 

Tentative plans for the steel works 
provide for the immediate construc- 
tion of eight open-hearth furnaces of 
75 tons capacity each, provisions be- 
ing made for four additional furnaces 
to be built as needed. A 600-ton mix- 
er will be installed. The rolling mill 
equipment will include a blooming 
mill, combination rail, billet and 
sheet bar mill, together with a struc- 
tural mill and three merchant milis, 
which will probably be 8, 11 and 16- 
inch mills. The projectors have not 
as yet determined definitely the act- 
tal mill equipment, but so far as de- 
termined it would appear to follow 
the lines above indicated. 

The firm is now negotiating with 
Cleveland municipal authorities for 
right to build a hot metal bridge 
across the Cuyahoga river, from its 
two blast furnaces to the mill site op- 
posite. The firm proposes to build 
a bridge with a river passage way of 
120 feet in the clear, but the city in- 
sists upon a clearance of 150 feet and 
this matter is still being negotiated, 
this having a tendency to delay some- 
what the plant construction. The 
construction of foundations for the 
mill building and machinery will be- 
gin this winter, to the end _ that 
building construction can be under- 
taken in April. The company is 
planning to make steel in April, 1914. 
The capacity of the works is roughly 
estimated by its projectors at 400,000 
tons of steel annually. 


Spanish Ore Trade 


Concerning the Spanish ore trade, 
the Middlesbrough, Eng., correspond- 
ent of the Jron and Coal Trades Re- 
view, Says: 

“There is little to report in the for- 
eign ore trade this week. Sellers are 
very firm on the basis of 23s for best 
Bilbao rubio of 50 per cent quality, 
ex-ship Tees. But large consumers 


are still comfortably situated, and no 
transactions of note are reported.” 


IMPORTANT INQUIRIES 


For Steel Pipe—Leading Interest Ad- 
vances Blue Annealed Sheets. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 9. (By wire.) 
—Several important inquiries for steel 
pipe came out yesterday afternoon 
and more than 150 miles are involved 
in pending negotiations. One _ inter- 
est is in the market for 75 miles of 
16-inch pipe for shipment to Ohio 
points. Another interest is negotiat- 
ing for about 70 miles of 4-inch pipe. 
It is also reported that there is pend- 
ing an indefinite inquiry for 50 miles 
of line pipe. Several days ago it was 
reported that a Canadian interest was 
in the market for eight miles of 8- 
inch pipe. This inquiry has _ been 
withdrawn. 

Active buying in pig iron contin- 
ues. This morning another sale of 
basic is reported at $16.25 valley fur- 
nace. About 5,000 tons are involved 
in this transaction. Particulars re- 
garding shipments are not given. In- 
quiry for all grades is good. About 
10,000 tons of next year’s Bessemer 
is a new. inquiry reported today. 
Many claim that $16.25 is a minimum 
on basic, foundry and malleable. Bes- 
semer seems to’ be fairly well estab- 
lished at $17, valley. 

The leading interest has advanced 
blue annealed sheets $1 per ton and 
is now quoting $1.60 for No. 10 gage. 
The last previous advance was in Au- 
gust. A number of independent mills 
have. been quoting $1.60 for No. 10 
gage for several weeks. The demand 
for all grades is heavy and an early 
advance on black and_= galvanized 
sheets is expected. 


Advance Pump Prices 


The International Steam Pump Co. 
has announced an average advance 
of about 5 per cent on all its lines 
of products. The company states 
that this is “the first step towards 
emergence from the recent era of 
excessively low prices” because of 
the growth in volume of new orders 
and “the character of the inquiries 
for new business.” 


Furnace Disabled 
A cave-in of the lining of the Crane 
No. 1 furnace at Catasauqua, Pa., re- 
cently has temporarily put that stack 








out of commission. About six weeks 
will be required to make the necessary 
repairs. The furnace was running on 


low phosphorus iron at the time of the 
accident. 
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PROFITS FALL 


English Company Suffers Through 
Labor Disputes. 


At the annual meeting of Bolckow, 
Vaughn & Co. at Manchester, Eng, 
it was stated that the profits were 
£209,000, being a fall of about £80,- 
000 compared to the previous year, 
The reduction was solely due to-labor 
difficulties, especially the coal strike 
of last spring and the railway strike 
in August of last year. The chair- 
man of the company, Sir J. E. John- 
son Fergusson, said that, but for the 
strike, production of steel would have 
been largely in excess of that of the 
previous year. The chairman men- 
tioned the fact that at last year’s 
meeting Cleveland iron had fallen to 
46s 6d ($11.38), at which price it had 
to be made at a loss. During the 
past few weeks it had advanced to 
67s ($16.40) or more. At these prices 
they hoped to recoup themselves for 
some of their losses during the strike. 
The chairman gave a great number 
of examples of small strikes, and re- 
marked that, when there were impor- 
tant principles at stake, he did not 
complain of men. striking, but em- 
ployers had legitimate grounds of 
complaint when men abandoned their 
work on frivolous grounds. without 
making any attempt to have their 
complaints dealt with or inquired in- 
to through the recognized channels. 
If men. persisted in acting in that 
manner it could not but prove dis- 
astrous to the general trade of the 
country, and in the long run none 
would suffer so much as the men 
themselves. A remarkable feature of 
the meeting was that a sum of £1,000 
was placed at the disposal of the di- 
rectors for the purpose of assisting 
religious, charitable, and other insti- 
tutions situated in the neighborhood 
of the various properties of the com- 
pany. 


President Burden Injured 


James A. Burden, president of the 
Burden Iron Co., Troy, N. Y., and 
vice president of the Eastern Steel Co., 
suffered a broken collar bone while play- 
ing polo near Westbury, L. I., Oct. 6. 
Mr. Burden fell from his pony as he 
attempted to strike the ball. 


Heinrich Koppers, of Essen-Ruhr, 
Germany, founder of the by-product 
coking system bearing his name, and 
president of the H. Koppers C»., Chi- 
cago, arrived in the United States last 
week to look after his interests in this 
country. 
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How Molds Are Made for Heavy Steel Castings 


The Use of a Skeleton Pattern for Molding a Heavily Ribbed 
Annealing Box—Practice of the Hubbard Steel Foundry Co. 


In making large steel castings weigh- 
ing five tons and over, especially where 
only a few pieces of one kind are re- 
quired, the expense involved in making 
large wooden patterns is frequently bur- 
densome to the foundryman and to his 
Progressive _ steel 


customers, foundry 


considerable 
attention to the problem of reducing 
pattern expense in the production ot 


superintendents devote 


large castings by means of sweeps, 
skeleton patterns, specially construct- 
ed core other devices. 
Also, if large molds are made in 
flasks in the usual manner and are 
rolled over with a crane, the labor 
involved is often excessive, to say 
nothing of the risks incurred in roil- 


boxes and 


ing over a heavy mold. ‘To obviate 
this, considerable thought is being 
devoted to methods’ of 
which will not only save pattern ex- 


molding 


pense but will also avoid handling 
the heavy flasks. Some typical large 
jobs involving these principles have 
recently been executed by the Hub- 
bard Steel Foundry Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind., the details of which will 
be discussed in this article. 

Figs. 1 to 3 illustrate a method 
of molding the large cast steel an- 
nealing box shown in Fig. 4, by the 
use of a collapsible core box and 
skeleton pattern instead of a_ solid 


pattern. In molding annealing boxes 


FIG. 1—INTERIOR OF CHEEK AND 





by the ordinary method, not only 
is the pattern expense excessive, but 
considerable difficulty is 
experienced in drawing the pattern 
from the mold, and the large green 
sand core and sides of the mold in 
the cheek are often badly torn, ne- 
cessitating a large amount of patch- 
ing. The annealing box illustrated, 
is 180 inches long, 49 inches wide 
and 75 inches high inside. The 
metal is 2 inches thick and the cast- 
ing weighs 20,000 pounds. 


frequently 


Method of Molding 


In the method used at the Hub- 
bard steel foundry, the annealing 
boxes are molded in a_ three-part 
fiask consisting cf a drag, D, Fig. 3, 
a cheek, C, and a cope, P, Fig. 1. 
The flask is 18 feet long and 7 feet 
wide and is made of cast steel in 
sections, as shown in the _ illustra- 
tions. The sections are each 18 
inches deep. One section is used 
for the drag, three for the cheek and 
one for the cope. 

In making the mold the drag is 
first placed on the floor and properly 
leveled, after which it is filled with 
sand and rammed to form a_ bed 
for the mold. Then the collapsible 
core box, Fig. 2, is set upon the 
drag, filled with sawdust and sand 
and rammed, forming the large green 
sand core, R, Fig. 3. The core box 


TOP OF GREEN SAND CORE, SHOWING 


consists of two sides and two ends 
fastened together by four bolts as 
indicated in Fig. 1. It is roughly, 
but heavily constructed and thor- 
oughly braced to withstand hard us- 
age. Two rows of %-inch holes, H, 
Fig. 2, are drilled through the sides 
of the core box at each end. The 
through bolts, S, which hold -the end 
pieces in place, pass through these 
holes and are, therefore, adjustable 
for a length of about 3 feet at each 
end of the core bex. This permits 
the same sides to be used for making 
castings of different sizes, narrower 
or wider end pieces being employed, 
as the case may be. 

After the green sand core is prop- 
erly rammed the core box is re- 
moved by taking out the bolts which 
hold the sides and ends _ together. 
The ribs on the casting, /. Fig. 4, 
are formed by loose patterns em- 
bedded in the core, as indicated at 
N, Fig. 1. 

After the core box has been re- 
moved, pattern boards similar to the 
one shown at A, Fig. 2, are placed 
against the sides of the core to pro- 
vide for the proper thickness of 
metal in the sides of the casting. 
The boards have considerable draft 
so they will come out of the sand 
easily. The pattern boards being in 
place, the cheek is lowered over the 
center core by a crane until it rests 
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2—ADTUSTABLE BOX AND SKELETON PATTERN USED FOR MOLD 





CHEEK REMOVED 











on the drag in the proper position. 
The cheek is then rammed, the sand 
being carefully tucked against the 
sectional pattern boards. 

When the cheek is finished the 
cope is set in its proper position and 
the cope pattern, 7, Fig. 2, which 
forms the dome of the annealing box 
is set in place. This pattern is shown 
in its skeleton form in the illustra- 
tion, but before the cope is rammed 
the space over the top is -filled by 
removable strips which have prints 
fastened to them for making the 
impressions of the reinforcing ribs 
“shown along the top of the core at 
F, Fig. 1. The cope is properly pro- 
vided with bars and the sand is 
rammed with air rammers. After the 
cope has been finished it is lifted 
off the mold by the crane and is 
placed on high horses for drying. 
The cheek is then removed and the 
mold is in the condition shown in 
Figs. 1 and 3. The various parts 
of the mold are then finished and 
dried, after which the flask is 
clamped and weighted for pouring. 
The large green sand core consists 
of a sawdust center through which 
the gases pass freely, with a 2-inch 
facing of molding sand on the out- 
side. 


Pouring the Mold 


The metal is poured through a 
single runner, E, Fig. 1, placed at 
the end of the mold. It extends 
down through the cheek into the 
drag. Gates cut in the drag lead 
the metal from the lower end of 
the runner to each side of the mold. 
Similar gates are cut in the cheek 
as indicated at K, Fig. 1, to provide 
hot metal at the top and relieve the 
strain. There is a large riser at the 
opposite end of the flask. 

The mold is made by seven men, 
there being four molders and three 
helpers. Two days are required, 
there being 72 hours of molding la- 
bor and 54 hours of helpers’ labor 
on the job. 


Cast Steel Soaking Pit Cover 


Fig. 5 shows a mold for a cast 
steel soaking pit cover made for a 
new steel plant now under construc- 
tion in Minnesota. The finished cast- 
ing, which weighs 14,000 pounds, is 
illustrated in Fig. 7. The casting is 
2 inches thick and 10 feet square. 
As indicated, it is divided diagonally 
by split cores into four sections. 
The sections are split apart after 
the casting is finished and are then 
bolted together through the flanges, 
Go e:-7. The casting is divided in 
this manner to take up the enormous 
expansion stresses generated by ex- 
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FIG. 8—COPE FOR A BLAST Fl 


feet wide, the drag consisting of two 
18-inch The drag is not 
rolled over, the pattern being bedded 
into the mold. After the drag is 
rammed, the cope is placed on top, 
filled sand, rammed and re- 
moved in the usual manner. The 
hanging green illustrated 
in Fig. 8 comes the cope. 
The sand composing the core is held 
in place by bars properly shaped 
and also by gaggers. After the cope 
is removed the pattern is drawn from 
the drag and_the latter is nailed, fin- 
ished and dried. The cope is dried 
with charcoal. 

The metal enters the mold through 
a runner in the side of the drag, as 
ates, The 

the into 
two 

lower 
Three 


sections. 


with 
sand core 


out with 


metal is 
the mold 
connect 
the deep 
shrink-heads 
around the 


indicated Fig. 9, 
fed 
through 

the 


from runner 


sprues which 
with of 
flange. 
placed in 
periphery of 
Two molders and helper re- 
quire three days to make one mold, 
there being 60 hours of molding 
labor and 18 hours of helpers’ labor. 


edges 
84-inch 
the 
the 


are cope 
mold. 


one 


Sulphur is Philadel- 
phia as a cementing material in which 


being used in 


to set the trolley posts of street car 


lines. These posts were formerly 


corroded greatly by electric currents 
and electrolytes in soil moisture, but 
the sulphur, being itself an insulator 


and being waterproof, appears to pro- 


tect the iron and makes an excellent 
cementing material. It is quite pos- 
sible that sulphur may find much 
more extended use to preserve iron 


from the effects of electrolysis, 
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Mine Production in Central States 


The States 


vey has recently published, as an ad- 


United geological sur- 


from Mineral 


States 


vance chapter Resources 
of 1911 


port on the mine production of silver, 


the United for a re- 


copper, lead, and zine in the central 


states in 1911. The total value of 
the output of these metals in the 
central states in 1911 was $64,519,444, 


nearly half of which came from Mis- 


souri, whose production was valued 


at $30,171,311. The value of the out- 
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put of Michigan, the second largest 
producer, was $27,743,572. 
The output of copper from the cen- 


tral states in 1911 came from the 
states of Michigan and Missouri and 
amounted to 220,480,513 pounds. Of 


this 219,840,201 
came from Michigan. 
The mine production of lead in the 


production pounds 


central states in 1911 was 188,669 
short tons, which, rated at the aver- 
age New York price for the metal 


for the year ($90 a ton), was valued 
at $16,980,210, compared with 171,226 


short tons, valued at $15,067,888, in 
1910. Missouri produced 95 per cent 


of the yield of the central states and 
about 44 per cent of the primary lead 
recovered in the United States from 
domestic ore. 

The production of zine in the cen- 
tral 1911, mine 
returns with a deduction for separat- 
ing and smelting was 172,698 
short tons, valued at $19,687,572; the 
production for 1910 was 178,784 short 
tons, valued at $19,308,672. 
was the largest producer of zine in 
the United States, although its pro- 


states in based on 


losses, 


Missouri 


duction, 122,515 tons, was slightly 
less than in 1910. 

A noteworthy fact shown in the 
report is that while the amount of 


zinc concentrates produced in the up- 
per Mississippi valley region was 110,- 
009 short tons, or about 40 per cent 
of the 268,670 short tons produced in 
the Joplin district, the value of the 
former only $2,324,072, or not 
quite 23 per cent of the value of the 
Joplin output ($10,217,993). This dif- 
ference is accounted for by reason of 
the higher grade of ore that is produced 


was 


in the Joplin district. 
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The 


ight-Hour Shift in the Steel Foundry 


The Economic Features of the 12-Hour and 
8-Hour Shifts in Open-Hearth Furnace Work 


It will doubtless be granted that, 
on account of recent agitation con- 
cerning the long hours of employ- 
ment almost universally obtaining in 
certain departments of steel works 
and blast furnaces in the United 
States, a frank discussion of this 
question in the sessions of this asso- 
ciation, whose membership includes 
many steel founders who employ the 
12-hour shift on their furnace plat- 
forms, is in order at this particular 
time. 


Congressional Inquiry 


You are aware of the public at- 
tention now being given to this ques- 
tion, partly through articles which 
have appeared in the popular maga- 
zines, and more especially because of 
congressional inquiry. Certain lead- 
ers in the world of iron and _ steel 
have lately testified before the senate 
committee concerning the necessities 
for continuous operation of steel and 
blast furnaces requiring attention of 
attendants for every hour of the day 
for every day of the week, and have 
endeavored to describe the nature of 
the duties devolving upon these men. 
I am frank to say that the testimony 
given upon the latter point by some 
captains of industry has amused me, 
as it doubtless has many others, by 
its mis-statement of facts, possibly 
due to incorrect knowledge of work- 
ing conditions. 

As employers of labor, we must 
look this question squarely in the 
face, realizing, if we do not under- 
stand as well as a layman may, the 
nature of work we require of men 
for 12 hours per day for seven days 
of the week, it is high time that we 
fully inform ourselves, and further, 
that having ascertained those facts, 
we will by no means benefit ourselves 
by attempting to disguise conditions 

The question of the long shift, 
as it concerns the foundrymen, crys- 
tallizes into a consideration of the 
melter and his furnace helpers, and 
has to do with the steel foundry. 
I assume it to be unnecessary to set 
forth in any sort of detail the na- 
ture of the steel-maker’s occupation. 
The work is_ distinctly arduous, 


1Presented at the Buffalo meeting of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, 





physically and mentally, carries a re- 
sponsibility which puts a man’s 
nervous system in frequent high ten- 


sion, and is especially trying on the, 


physical system during the summer 
months. It can, however, be truth- 
fully stated that the difficulties of the 
work are, not constant but periodic, 
also that the Sunday shift in the steel 
foundry (not necessarily in the steel 
mill) is a very easy one. A fur- 
naceman may have a_ considerable 
interval of comparative relaxation, 
when his furnace and heat respond 
nicely to his manipulation, and 
weather conditions prevail which do 
not make the working temperature a 
hardship. And again he may, in 
spite of all the experience and _ skill 
at his command, have about as try- 
ing and exhaustive a day’s. work, 
without intermission and for several 
days in succession, as one can readily 
imagine. This latter fact being ad- 
mitted, one can understand why our 
legislators are putting the furnace- 
man’s occupation under scrutiny, in 
the interest of humanity. It may be 
claimed, and with some degree of 
truth in certain instances, possibly, 
that all of this interest has not been 
stimulated by humane motives, but 
for political reasons. But, disregard- 
ing the ulterior motives of the ever- 
present demagog, and analyzing this 
question conservatively, it must be 
apparent to us that a few more years 
may see legislation honestly con- 
ceived that will put an end to the 
12-hour shift for the steelmaker. 


Opposed to the 12-Hour Shifts 


This paper does not purport to 
deal with the humanitarian side of 
the issue. 3ut without stating in 
brief my own convictions, it might be 
claimed that I evade that phase of 
the question. Not wishing to invite 
such a criticism, at the risk of be- 
ing superficially regarded as voicing 
an opinion, which, if maintained by 
those of greattr influence than my- 
self, should be cried down as inimical 
to large and important iron and steel 
interests, I do not hesitate to state 
my belief in the absolute injustice, 
humanely speaking, of the 12-hour 
shift on the furnace platform. I 
trust that I shall not be classified 
as a Socialist for having such a con- 


By R A Bull 


viction. The question must be de- 
cided neither from the viewpoint of 
the plutocrat nor that of the walking 
delegate, and I claim to have formed 
my conclusions after consideration 
of the question from a conservative 
standpoint, and after many years of 
personal observation of working con- 
ditions surrounding the furnaceman’s 
work. Furthermore, to offset any 
suggestion of bias, let me say that 
I do not now hold, and never have 
held, a union card, active or hon- 
orary, issued by any labor organization. 


The 8-Hour Shift Instituted 


The company with which I am 
associated some time ago inaugurated 
three 8-hour shifts as applying to the 
furnace and boiler crews, both of 
which had previously worked 12-hour 
turns. It had been my. opinion, and 
that of my immediate superior, that 
such a revision of our working sched- 
ules in these departments would be 
accompanied with so much more effi- 
cient handling of the furnaces that 
if the rates per hour were reasonably 
increased to remove the natural dis- 
inclination of the men to receiving 
only two-thirds of their former 
monthly income, the final result 
would show economy. This was the 
purely business side of the question, 
whose humanitarian aspects received 
our first consideration. A_ careful 
adjustment of wages was planned 
which yielded an increase per hour 
of 22 per cent to the first helpers, 
18 per cent to the second helpers, 
and 16 per cent to the third helpers. 
Even the door boy was included in 
the scheme, and was to receive an 
advance of 19 per cent per hour. The 
boiler firemen were to be increased 
19 per cent per hour, and the coal 
passers 14 per cent. It should be 
borne in mind that none of the men 
affected had asked for a change in 
the shift hours, or an increase of 
wages, nor had any plant in our 
vicinity any such change in contem- 
plation. 

Permission of our principal execu- 
tive officers was obtained to inaugu- 
rate the new plan, and when it. was 
put into effect, it came as a glad 
surprise to .the various crews. No 
inducements were offered them to 
render more efficient service, nor was 
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any suggestion made that we pro- 
posed to keep comparative data. 
But it was an easy matter to make 
comparisons because we had a me- 
ter registering within one-half of 1 
per cent of accuracy by careful test, 
on each open-hearth furnace line to 
record the fuel oil consumption, a 
magnetic recorder to indicate the 
frequency with which the furnace 
burners were reversed, a system by 
means of which all extra pig iron 
used in each heat was weighed and 


following, were taken as those best 
for comparison, because working con- 
ditions for these two periods were 
as nearly identical as could readily 
be found in our plant. The melting 
stock, the fuel oil and the boiler 
coal were of uniform quality through- 
out, so far as the same grades or 
brands of these materials may possi- 
bly be. The demand made upon each 
250-horsepower boiler under fire was 
practically the same in each case, 
the air load being steady, but the 








works standard, being found by simple 
relative or proportionate results. Where 
cent” followed by “over” or “under”. 


centage’’ means exactly the composition 
phorus and sulphur demanded by plant 


Open-Hearth 


results more or less than those desired 


Comparative Economies of the 8 and 12-Hour Shifts. 


Furnaces, 
Twelve-hour Eight hour 


shift. shift. 
Average amount of extra pig iron charged per heat, pounds... 556 424 
Average amount of fuel oil consumed per heat, gallons....... 1,275 1,138 
Average amount of fuel oil consumed per ton of metal charged, 

SERINE. ben Win 00d odewyee seb one kteegh ees bes veoee oe'ss'> 55 49 
Average number of cracked castings per heat, per cent...... 0.49 0.37 
Average of longest intervals between reversals of burners dur- 

a Res - OTNRGE, TNOD. coon c sc ecwvecesccsvecesec 28 26.7 
Average of chemical] analyses of all heats: 

SN < NINE x iy "aver hin 0's: 4(-p dlls Wh bis oe b.i's 3.640 06.0 8 608 Correct Correct 

i ME Sa, ae ava nb ceckeen es baekeon y's Wes 0.011 0.011 

I ns Sab o's bin, 0:49.) 6°02 Awe b 4.000 0 ose rw’ 0.022 0.022 

rr i ME oe in ENG Sea rae boo tes ew ses webs 2 pts. under Correct 

i Ors ies eS AWaGd Fe eb Oh ecb eapeasisied as 1 pt. over Correct 
Maximum phosphorus in any heat, per cent...............+. 0.022 0.918 
Maximum sulphur in any heat, per cent..........e0eseeeeee 0.025 0.025 
Average physical tests of all heats: 

Vield point per sq. in., per cent, over..........ccccsess 13.0 15.5 

Tensile strength per sq. in., per cent, over.............. 5.9 5.8 

a i. ME, MN, ccs sa ga sc cts veceeceesnv 4.6 4.1 

i 2 ee CN sone 5 bee bbe eee sis cen es 7.9 r fe | 
Minimum physical tests of any heat. (Not combined results 

of one bar, but individual minimums of results covering 

all bars.): 

Yield point per sq. in., per cent, under.................. 2.5 7.7over 

Tensile strength per sq. in., per cent, under............ 4.7 1. 

ee ro i ee Es, 4 ss Seieob aes eecens a 5 3 

i or en s. MR a sce chncacheepersacer tos 8.3 7.6 


The term “point’ means a hundredth of one per cent where analyses are re- 
ferred to, and elsewhere 1 per cent, but 


in all cases it refers to differences from 


subtraction. In no case does it indicate 
such are shown they are indicated by “per 
4 


“Over” and “under” mean respectively 


by plant requirements, and we have no 
references to A. S. T. M. standard specifications, the requirements of which are 
fully met in all the minimum results obtained under the 8-hour shift. ‘Correct per- 
desired, lowest possible content of phos- 
requirements, 





Boiler Room. 
Twelve Eight 
hour hour 
shift. shift. 
Number of times when steam pressure fell below 110 pounds......... 77 42 
Number of times when steam pressure fell below 105 pounds......... 9 3 
Number of times when steam pressure fell below 100 pounds......... l 0 


Operating Expense for Boiler Room Labor. 


On 12-hour shifts, from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., one head fireman, two second fire 
men and two coal passers were employed; and from 6 p. m. to 6 a. m. one head 
fireman, one second fireman and one coal passer, at total expense per day of 24 
hours of $19.50. On 8-hour shifts, from 7 a. m. to 3 p. m., one head fireman, one 
second fireman and two coal passers were employed; and on each of the other two 
shifts one head fireman, one second fireman and one coal passer were employed, at 
a total expense per day of 24 hours of $19.12, or 38 cents less per day of 24 hours 
divided into three 8-hour shifts, despite the increased wages per hour. 








recorded, a recording pressure gage electrical load extremely intermittent 
show the steam pressure main- for the entire eight weeks, a chronic 
tained in the boiler room, and finally condition which in our case militates 


the chemical analyses and physical greatly against a desired uniformity 


tests customarily made for every heat 
to determine the relative qualities of 
the product. 

Before studying the comparative 
record, permit me to state for your 
more intelligent consideration of the 
various showings, a few important 


facts. The first four weeks prior to 
the change, and the first four weeks 


of 125 pounds of steam _ pressure. 
The practice on the open- hearth 
platform had obtained for years of 
reversing the burners every 20 min- 
utes when a furnace was _ charged, 
and every 30 minutes when empty. 
It was, of course, the object to make 
the least possible additions to the 
percentage of pig iron charged, and 
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the furnacemen were required to ex- 
ercise such judgment in this respect 
as would keep the amount of extra 
pig within reasonable bounds, and 
as low as possible. Naturally they 
were also expected to keep the burn- 
ers nicely adjusted and to maintain 
the proper temperature of the bath 
at the lowest possible oil consump- 
tion, 

The furnaces were basic, and 47,000 
pounds of metal were charged per 
heat. The shift hours under the 
old plan had been from six to six; 
under the new arrangement they are 
from 7 a. m. to 3 p. m., 3 p. m. to 
7. “a. ~eeid <1)». a t6 “7 a: 
these being the most convenient be- 
cause of local conditions. The crews 
change their shifts the first day of 
each week, thus giving every three 
weeks, the full daylight turn to each 
crew. Having made the above points 
clear, I will refer to the accompany- 
ing comparative record, which con- 
tains certain results not shown as 
actually found, but indicated in a 
manner sufficient for ready compre- 
hension, 


Gratifying Results of the 8-Hour Shift 


It will be readily understood that 
we were greatly gratified at the 
comparison, which indicates a more 
economical and efficient manipulation 
of both open-hearth and boiler fur- 
naces. It will be observed that the 
differences in most cases are slight, 
but the pleasing and important fea- 
ture is that the essential ones are in 
favor of the short shift. If we had 
had suitable means of weighing our 
coal as it was stoked, we could have 
elaborated our boiler room records, 
for we had on our boiler line a water 
meter, and on our feed water heater 
a thermometer, to indicate the evap- 
oration. But we did not have at 
hand convenient facilities for exactly 
determining our coal consumption. 

It was not to be expected that the 
greatest improvement would take 
place immediately after the change, 
and had all working conditions been 
some months afterwards practically 
the same as they were previous to 
the adoption of the 8-hour shift, 
there could have been made a fairer 
comparison. Certain important work- 
ing conditions having changed, it 
was advisable to compare _ periods 
as indicated. But it is interesting 
to know that in those instances 
where conditions remained constant 
there was a noticeable improvement 
the second month as compared with 
the first month after the new sched- 
ule was in force, as, for example, 
the reduction in the average amount 
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of extra pig iron charged per heat, 
from 424 to 137 pounds. 

I do not know if any such com- 
parisons as those made the basis of 
this paper have heretofore been made 
in a similar fashion. It is quite 
possible that the idea has some de- 
gree of novelty in certain of its de- 
tails, for, notwithstanding the crit- 
icisms recently directed against the 
12-hour shift, its prevalence is still 
almost universal in furnace operation 
in this country. I feel satisfied that 
any careful comparison along the 
lines indicated by the record shown 
would convince any steel manufac- 
turer of the wisdom of operating 
with three 8-hour shifts, purely from 
an economic standpoint. Speaking 
for the people with whom I am asso- 
ciated, we are greatly pleased over 
the change. I can speak for the 
men in the same terms, for our fur- 
nacemen are enthusiastic in their 
praise concerning the new plan, and 
there is no small amount of satis- 
faction in the knowledge that we 
have done a humane thing. It may 
be argued that, while the demands 
of humanity and economy are ad- 
mittedly strong on the furnace plat- 
form, in favor of the 8-hour shift, 
its adoption is unwise there because 
of the effect it might have upon 
workmen in other departments, where 
the 9 or 10-hour day is at present 
prevailing, and where conditions 
would not commercially permit the 
universal 8-hour day. But condi- 
tiens in a steel foundry cannot be 
found in any other department that 
are at all similar to those found 
around the furnaces, and that fact 
is apparent to molder, patternmaker, 
coremaker, machinist, electrician, or 
any other mechanic. Any argument 
which can be so readily met must 
fall, and its best answer is found 
in the fact that its adoption in the 
plant whose experiences have in a 
way been here described, has resulted 
in no tendency towards the demand 
for an 8-hour day among any of 
the skilled trades represented in our 
organization, after the lapse of suf- 
ficient time to make such a move- 
ment at all probable as a result of 
the precedent. 


The Change ts Justifiable 


Therefore, viewed from any con- 
ceivable angle, I claim the change 
is justifiable, and you will do well 
to make it, so far as your open-hearth 
furnaces are concerned. As to your 
boiler firemen, each operating head 
must decide for himself. In our par- 
ticular case it appeared to be, and 
finally proved to be, advisable from 
every standpoint. Conditions in cer- 
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tain other boiler rooms are very dif- 
ferent from ours, practically the en- 
tire evaporation taking place during 
the daylight hours in many of them. 
Since the results are of some inter- 
est, however, I have included the 
comparisons made in our power plant. 
Reverting finally to consideration of 
the steelmaker, whose performance 
under both schedules is made the 
burden of this argument, the basic 
principle is absolutely sound, and 
rests on the incontrovertible fact that 
you cannot expect any man to give 
you the best that is in him when you 
keep him employed without intermis- 
sion for 12 hours per day, seven 
days per week, at work making a 
heavy demand upon his mental and 
physical powers, under conditions of 
high temperature such as obtain on 
a furnace floor. To expect the best 
results under such circumstances is 
folly. 


College Instructors Take Shop 
Course 


Entered on the regular pay roll of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.’s works at East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
this summer is an interesting group 
of employes, consisting of the mem- 
bers of the engineering faculties of 
several of the most important tech- 
nical schools in the United States. 

This unique group consists of 29 
representatives from 25 different col- 
leges located in 19 states. Believing 
the most effective way of learning the 
practical side of engineering and fit- 
ting themselves to instruct their pu- 
pils was to engage in the work them- 
selves, these men have given up their 
vacation periods and have come to 
Pittsburgh to engage in actual manual 
labor, manufacturing the various types 
of electrical apparatus produced at 
the East Pittsburgh works. 

The company officials were anxious 
to co-operate with the professors, and 
to encourage the closer union be- 
tween the educational institutions and 
manufacturing concerns. With this 
idea in view, they offered them a 
special course of training in the 
works. They are engaged as regular 
employes and are assigned check num- 
bers the same as the other employes. 
Engaged in this work, these men are 
enabled to become familiar with the 
new apparatus manufactured, and 
furthermore to get the industrial view- 
point in a manner that otherwise 
could not be obtained. This experi- 
ence also enables them to learn first 
hand just what the young men whom 
they are educating will be expected 
to do and wherein the educational 
methods should be improved. At the 








same time the company gets the view- 
point of the college men, all of which 
tend toward a closer co-operation be- 
tween the college and the factories. 


The course includes regular work 
in the shops, and in addition inspec- 
tion trips after working hours 
through the works to inspect the vari- 
ous pieces of apparatus. 


Evening Meetings 


Regular meetings have been held in 
the evenings at the rooms of the 
Westinghouse club in Wilkinsburg, 
where a general discussion has been 
indulged in, and interesting talks 
have been given by the various offi- 
cials of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. Prof. Geo. B, Thomas, of 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., has been selected by the Elec- 
tric company to take charge of his 
co-laborers and lay out plans for 
their work. 


The following have been enrolled in 
the course: R. ‘M. Berry, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va.; 
W. D. Canan, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa.; R. F. Cham- 
berlain, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
Y.; A. T. Childs, University of Maine, 
Orono, Me.; Myron Creese, Maryland 
Agricultural College, College Park, 
Md.; F. T. Dargan, Clemsen College, 
Clemsen, N. C,; F. B. Davenport, 
Georgia School of Tech:ology, At- 
lanta, Ga.; L. A. Doggett, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.; S. P. 
Emrick, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; W. A. Folger, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; E. S. Fos- 
ter, Lehigh University, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; W. N. Gladson, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; G. W. 
Crow, University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; H. D. Gruber, 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, 
Pa.; W. W. Hill, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; A. P. 
Kitchen, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston; L. W. W. Mor- 
row, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
Y.; M. S. Mason, University of Illin- 
ois, Urbana, Ill.; E. J. Neary. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; A. 
F. Nesbitt, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, N. H.; W. W. Perry, 
Lafayette, Easton, Pa.; C. T. Porter, 
Sheffield Scientific School, New Ha- 
ven; V. C. Pritchet, North Carolina 
A. and M. College, W.-Raleigh, N. C.; 
F. A. Robbins, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Ia.; E. B. Stavely, Columbia 
University, New York City; Geo. B. 
Thomas, Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; R. W. Witham, Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester. 
Mass., and B. A. Wooten, of the Ala- 
bama Technical Institute, at Auburn, Ala. 
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Open-Hearth Furnace Design and Manipulation 


How the Various Areas and Dimensions of a 25-Ton Furnace 


Were Proportioned and the Wonderful Results Obtained 


While considerable has been pub- 
lished about open-hearth furnaces 
with respect to proportions 
and outline, there can beefound very 
little on the refinements and details 
that play a very important part in 
the up-keep, manipulation and life of 
a basic open-hearth furnace. In- 
stead of comparisons of different 
types and kinds of open-hearth fur- 
naces, this paper will be confined to 
proportions, 


general 


a description and_ the 
areas and various main dimensions 
of the 25-ton basic open-hearth fur- 
naces in operation in the steel. foun- 
dry of the Bettendorf Axle Co., Dav- 
enport, Ia. 

The results obtained from these 
furnaces in time, quality and life 
have been exceptional. The average 
time of 2,000 heats in the two fur- 
naces has been 5% hours on an av- 
erage per heat of 22% tons. The 
record of these furnaces is a 25-ton 
heat made in 4 hours, 30 minutes, 
but all conditions were perfect to 
make this time. The charge was 
well balanced, the furnace compara- 
tively new, and no trouble was ex- 
perienced with the bottom or slag. 


Average Analysis 


The average analysis of this same 
number of heats has been carbon, 
0.205 per cent; silicon, 0.315 per cent; 
manganese, 0.68 per cent; phosphor- 
us, 0.018 per cent, and sulphur, 0.024 
per cent. 

The life, or number of heats made 
before shutting the furnaces down 
for repairs was as follows: 

Initial run of furnace No. 1, 403 
heats; second run of this furnace is 
now over 609 heats, and the indica- 
tions are that it is still good for at 
least 40 or 50 more heats. The ini- 
tial run of furnace No. 2 was 573 
heats, and the second run of this 
furnace was 401 heats. 

These furnaces were designed for 
the use of either fuel oil or producer 
gas, but up to the present time, they 
have been operated entirely on fuel 
oil. The chief feature of the design 
is the ample and generous propor- 
tions allowed in all portions of the 


1Presented at the Buffalo meeting of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association. 


furnace. The bath is both longer 
and wider, and from such little ob- 
servation as the writer has been able 
to make, it is greater in these di- 
mensions than is ordinarily found in 
this size furnace. When burning 
fuel oil a furnace should be much 
longer than when burning either nat- 
ural or producer gas, but how much, 
is the question. In this case the fur- 
naces are 10 feet longer than the 
average gas-burning furnace of the 
same capacity. On account of this 
extra length it is possible to obtain 
complete combustion before the cen- 
ter of the furnace is reached and 
thence on toward the other port the 
flame, having lost its cutting action 
and sharpness, very closely resem- 
bles a gas flame in appearance and 
action. For a 25-ton heat, the bath 
is neither shallow nor deep, but 
what would be called a medium 
depth, which seems to give better, 
quicker and more uniform quality of 
metal than either a shallow or deep 
bath. The depth of bath for a 25- 
ton heat is approximately 16 to 17 
inches. The area of the hearth is 
260 square feet, which allows a trifle 
more than 10 square feet per ton. 


The general outline and dimen- 
sions of the hearth are shown in 
Fig. 1. At the port ends, it will be 
noted that there is no dog-house or 
monkey, these being omitted by us- 
ing water-cooled oil burners. The 
area of the flues or up-takes leading 
to the slag pockets is 28 square 
feet for each end of the furnace. 
The distance from the hearth bridge 
to the under side of the roof is 
greater than the width of the ports, 
and the area at this point is 40 
square feet at each end of the fur- 
nace. 

Particularly when using oil, the 
construction of the ends of the fur- 
nace requires special care, as_ the 
flame is inclined to be extremely 
sharp and will cut out the ends of 
a furnace in a short time. This is 
almost. entirely prevented by the 
extra length and the large areas at 
the points previously mentioned. 

These furnaces were first designed 
with a hip roof and with the side 
walls contracted 12 inches at the 
port ends. After the initial run 
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of each furnace, both the side walls 
and roof were made straight. 

With the hip roof and contracted 
sides, both the roof at the hip, and 
particularly the side walls at the 
point of contraction, were cut away 
on the inside long before the ad- 
joining parts of the roofs and walls 
were badly damaged. 

The expansion and_ contraction 
lengthwise is also better taken care 
of with straight walls and roof than 
with the hip roof and _ contracted 
ends. 

A small door is provided in each 
end of the furnace near the burner, 
approximately half-way between the 
top of the hearth bridge wall and 
the end of the hearth, and it has 
been found to be very useful for in- 
specting the end of the furnace, and 
also for watching the action .of the 
burners and the flame at this point. 

Water-Cooled Burners 

The water-cooled burners, while 
requiring water for their operation, 
which in some localities would be 
quite an item of expense, have a 
great many advantages which more 
than offset the cost of the water 
required for their operation. The 
most important advantage is that 
the flame can be correctly located 
and positively kept in that location, 
because the burners are left in the 
furnace at all times. The burner 
tip, being water-cooled, is not liable 
to give trouble with the oil coking, 
which is the case with the plain 
burner. 

The general outline of the installa- 
tion of these burners on the  fur- 
naces is shown in Fig. 2. The burn- 
ers can be moved horizontally or 
vertically, and the tip of the burner 
can be elevated or depressed as may 
be required. The oil and air connec- 
tions, being stationary, cause less 
trouble than on burners where they 
are pulled in and out at every re- 
versal of the furnace. 

Fig. 2 also shows a further use 
of the water after leaving the burn- 
er. The water from the main is 
first led into the burner, and from 
the burner into a bulkhead through 
which the burner passes. From the 
bulkhead the water is led to a 
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sewer. The use of this bulkhead is 
to support the burner, and also 
makes possible a smaller opening 
for the burner than through an 
arch brick opening, and being a 
cooler wall, lasts much longer and 
makes it possible and more com- 
fortable for the melter to look into 
the end of the furnace for the in- 
spection of the roof and the flame. 
With water-cooled burners, the fur- 
mace is reversed more’ uniformly 
and regularly, as it does not re- 
quire the melter to climb over charg: 
ing cars, etc., to pull out and shove 
in the burners, saving a walk of 
about 100 feet every 20 minutes, 
conserving this time and_ strength 
for better purposes. 

These furnaces have always been 
lighted at the slag pockets which 
heats the checker brick quicker and 
is much easier on the new brickwork 
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is not carried over into the slag 
pockets in any great masses, or in 
a molten condition. With ample 
areas, the top of the hearth bridge 
wall should also be at least 2 feet 
above the normal slag line and in 
this design, this dimension is very 
nearly 2 feet, 6 inches. 

A detail that is often overlooked, 
is the intersection of the bridge 
hearth and port or flue. This is 
very often brought up to a square 
corner, which requires the outgoing 
gases to continue toward the end 
walls before going downward. To 
allow the gases to assume as near 
as possible their natural flow in 
turning downward, the _ intersection 
of the port and the hearth bridge 
should be on an angle of about 45 
degrees. 

During the two runs of these two 
furnaces, the slag in slag pockets 
has been in a granular or lumpy 
state, so that it was easily removed 


tual volume being 120 cubic feet per 
ton, In addition to this  extraordi- 
nary volume, all the checker brick 
are of silica, and the results so far 
obtained, prove that it is a good 
investment, taking into account the 
additional first. cost of silica brick 
over fire brick. 

After both the initial and second 
run of each furnace, the only re- 
pairs required for these checkers was 
a thorough cleaning, and from their 
present condition, the checker brick will 
be good for at least another run of 
500 heats, and then only the upper 
five or six courses will probably 
be replaced with new brick. The 
silica brick seem to have a greater 
capacity for storing, and are quicker 
to absorb heat than clay brick. 

The area underneath the checker 
brick should be large so that the 
incoming and outgoing air and gases 
can distribute themselves uniformly 
through the vafious passages  be- 
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FIG, 1—LONGITUDINAL AND CROSS-SECTIONS OF OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE 


above, and does away with most of 
the preliminary heating in the 
hearth, also keeping all ashes and 
refuse out.of the hearth. 

The doors and door frames are 
water-cooled, this feature not only 
protecting the door jambs, but also 
is appreciated by the melters, es- 
pecially in summer. The door frames 
usually run from 400 to 600 heats, 
the center frame usually failing first. 
When the water jackets on the doors 
are burned out, they are relined solid 
with fire brick, and are used dur- 
ing the winter months. The use 
of coarsely ground chrome ore has 
been found very valuable for patch- 
ing door jambs and front and back 
walls at the slag line. It sinters 
easily on vertical surfaces and makes 
a more permanent and lasting repair 
than magnesite. 

Another advantage in having large 
areas at the end of the furnace is 
that the velocity of the outgoing 
gases is decreased so that the slag 





with pick and shovel without in- 
jury to the slag pocket walls, in two 
days after the shut-down. A _ false 
bottom of old steel plates covered 
with broken bricks and silica sand 
is placed 4 inches above the floor 
of the slag pockets, this air space 
under the entire slag pocket serv- 
ing to chill the slag and to keep 
the pockets cooler than if same had 
a solid floor. The area of the slag 
pockets is 90 square feet. 

The slope of the checker bridge 
begins 1 foot inside of the slag 
pocket, and extends into the checker 
chambers a distance of 7 feet. This 
easy slope allows free passage of 
the gases and prevents the retarding 
of gases due to too abrupt deflection 
against port ends or the checker 
chamber roof. The area of the open- 
ing above the checker bridge wall 
is 28 square feet. 

The checkers are directly in the 
rear of the slag pockets, and are 
of very large proportions, the ac- 








tween the checker brick. The area of 
the flues under the checker brick in 
the air chamber is 12 square feet, 
and in the gas chamber is 8 square 
feet. The area of the flue leading 
from the checker chambers to the 
valve is 12 square feet, and this 
same area is maintained through the 
valve and in the flue leading from 
the valve to the stack. 

For convenience in cleaning out 
the flues leading from the checkers 
to the valve when the furnace is 
down for repairs, a cast iron, rectan- 
gular man-hole and cover is placed 
in the roof of the flue directly back 
of the center of the checker cham- 
bers. This man-hole saves consid- 
erable time when cleaning out these 
flues under the checker brick, and 
so far has not become warped or 
leaky. 

As the area of the flue leading 
to the reversing valve is practically 
the determining area, a summary is 
given below of the various areas 
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FIG, 2—WATER-COOLED FUEL OIL BURNERS ATTACHED TO OPEN-HEARTH 
FURNACE 


mentioned, assuming this area as 

unity: 

Area under checker chambers. ..1.66 

Area over checker bridge wall. ..2.3 

Area in ports from slag pockets 
ER EC). tie kke-ok kb cane 2.3 

Area over hearth bridge wall....3.3 


Water Drainage 


To prevent water from accumulat- 
ing in any of the flues or checker 
chambers, a drain is located in each 
flue and chamber, which is connected 
to a sewer discharging into a deep 
well, from which the water is pumped 
by an automatic electric sump pump. 
A horizontal U trap is placed below 
each drain, so that the air or gas 
cannot short-circuit, or pass from 
one chamber or flue to another. 

With these furnaces were tried 
radial brick stacks, lined with fire 
brick their entire height. The height 
of stacks is 125 feet, and the diame- 
ter inside at the bottom is 5 feet, 9 
inches, and at the top, 4 feet, 6 
inches. These stacks have been in 
service for three years, and have as 
yet shown no cracks or weaknesses. 
The advantages gained are that they 
do not require painting every year, 
do not corrode, and are not affected 
by gases, and being a poorer con- 
ductor of heat, will maintain a high- 
er temperature, and subsequently 


better draft than a_ steel brick-lined 
stack of the same height. 

While drying out, and after the 
oil has been started, the roof of a 
furnace is a peculiar and particularly 
tricky structure. The life of a roof 
is practically determined by the 


treatment it gets, and its behavior 
during the first 50 heats. 

To facilitate letting out the roof 
tie rods, both the nuts and tie rods 
are locked on the back or tapping 
side of the furnace so that all ex- 
pansion and _ contraction can _ be 
taken up by loosening or tightening 
the nuts on the front side of the 
furnace, saving, thereby, considera- 
ble time, and allowing the amount 
of lengthening and shortening to be 
more accurately measured. 


To prevent getting the roof out 
of shape in its earlier stages, a 
roof rigging was put on which is 
simple in its construction, and has 
been found to be very useful and 
effective in holding the true arch 
shape of the roof until the roof 
brick are glazed enough to be prac- 
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tically one continuous mass. The rigging 
is shown in Fig. 3, and consists of three 
rails extending the entire length of the 
roof. The rails are suspended from 
cross beams which are supported on the 
side buck-staves. Between the rail 
clamps and the cross beams, wedges can 
be introduced to bring pressure on 
any particular rail when the weight 
of the rail alone is not sufficient. 
If necessary, the weight of the rail 
may be lifted entirely, making it 
independent of the roof if this should 
be found necessary. The cross beams 
are not rigidly connected to the 
side buck-staves, and the expansion 
and contraction of the roof are tak- 
en up by the tie rods. 

With this rigging, the bulging of 
a thin part of the roof can be con- 
trolled, and in most cases, gradually 
brought back to the original true 
arch. An inspection of furnace No. 
1, equipped with this rigging, shows 
that the roof still has its original 
true arch shape and that it has 
burned off uniformly on the _ inside, 
for which, of course, proper credit 
should be given to the melter for 
the careful handling of the furnace. 


Skew-Back Channels 


On these furnaces, the skew-back 
channels are rigidly connected to 
the buck-staves so that the roof 
is entirely free from the side walls. 
A space is left below the skew-back 
channels so that the vertical ex- 
pansion of the side walls can be tak- 
en care of. This keeps the roof 
practically straight throughout  fts 
length, and thereby makes it strong- 
er and of longer life than if the 
skew-backs rested on the side walls 
and moved up and down or varied 
with the same. 

A level-headed melter will appre- 
ciate and recognize the value of re- 
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cording gages and appliances that 
will show him the actual conditions 
of the elements that control his 
product, and they will be an _ in- 
centive, rather than an excuse for 
not getting a good product. 

When these furnaces were new, 
some heats were wild and over-oxi- 
dized, and after analyzing all the 
conditions and charges, the trouble 
was finally located as being due w 
excessive draft under certain weather 
conditions. To regulate this, a re- 
cording draft gage was installed and 
this has proved to be a very valua- 
ble instrument. The damper can be 
regulated to give the same amount 
of draft for all conditions of weather 
and furnace, and the results have 
been accordingly more uniform. 

For this particular design of fur- 
nace and stack, the draft that gave 
the best results was 0.8 inch of wa- 
ter. Being recording, it gives a his- 
tory of the day’s run and permanent 
record for future comparison. 


Automatic Warning for Operator 


An air controlled butterfly valve 
is used on these furnaces and to give 
the operator warning that the valve 
is not entirely closed, a small, inex- 
pensive electrical device was in- 
stalled. It consists of a contact 
point at the end of stroke, which, 
when the valve is closed, closes the 
circuit, and lights a light on the 
platform. As the valves are usually 
under the platform and out of sight 
of the operator, it is hard to detect 
leaky valves, which, if allowed to 
continue, in time cause serious de- 
lay and trouble. 


Another cause for oxidized metal 
was found to be due to the admis- 
sion of too much air at the reversing 
valve. To give the operator the 
necessary information and to pre- 
vent guesswork, the screw stand on 
the platform was calibrated to show 
exactly the number of inches the 
doors are open. Since this was done, 
the doors are open only about one- 
half as much as before. 

The practice of using too high 
air or steam pressures has_ been 
found to be injurious to quality. 
The pressures necessary vary for 
different furnaces and _ conditions. 
For these furnaces, the air pressure 
during melting is about 60 pounds, 
and during the time of working, 
about 40 pounds. The oil pressure 
is slightly higher or lower, depend- 
ing on the kind of burner or atom- 
izer used, and the distance necessary 
to pump the oil. 


Various methods have been used 
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to cover the steel plate of charging 
platforms, but none seems to give 
perfect satisfaction or is able to 
stand the heat or hard usage. As an 
experiment, a cinder concrete floor 
was laid on the steel plate, of a 
thickness which raised it to a level 
with the charging machine rails. 
This is shown in Fig. 4. To pre- 
vent corrosion of the steel plate in 
contact with the cinder concrete, a 
sheet of heavy tar paper was first 
laid on the steel plate. This floor 
has stood the hard service of three 
years’ operation, and is in splendid 
condition at the present time. 

This flush concrete floor has the 
advantage of being able to wheel 
across the tracks the materials used 
for the furnaces, furnishes the melt- 
er and helpers with a better and 
surer footing for rabbling out a 





nace are about as long as one-half 
the length of the furnace, but in 
them are kept sufficient materials for 
a week’s run of fluor-spar, magne- 
site, burned lime, iron ore, dolomite 
and chrome ore. The bins are placed 
on the concrete floor, but are not 
fastened in any way, so that they 
can be easily moved in case of fur- 
nace repairs, 


Besides the draft gage, both re- 
cording oil and air pressure gages 
are used, and they have been found 
valuable to indicate an increase in 
pressure, especially of oil, which of- 
ten creeps up gradually. 


It is true that the basic open- 
hearth furnace is a scavenger, and 
will make steel out of any kind of 
stock, yet to maintain uniform an- 
alysis, dead metal, and the high tem- 
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FIG. 4—CROSS-SECIION QF CONCRETE FLOOR ON CHARGING PLATFORM 


puddle hole or when tapping heats, 
and is also cooler than a bare plate 
floor. Next to the furnace, remov- 
able cast plates in sections 4 feet 
long are laid even with the rails. 

Bins for storing the various ma- 
terials used on the charging plat- 
form, not only save a _ waste, but 
also make a safer and cleaner work- 
ing floor. They are easily and cheap- 
ly built of a bottom plate, with 
sides, ends and partitions riveted 
to it, leaving the entire side, facing 
the furnace, open for easy access 
for shoveling. The sides extend to 
a height to clear the charging ma- 
chine, and the materials must be 
kept below that level. It is sur- 
prising the amount of materials that 
can be placed in a_ small _ confined 
area. The several bins for one fur- 





perature necessary for the general 
steel castings, great care and judg- 
ment are necessary in the kind and 
proportions of the stock charged. 

Thin and light scrap, especially 
when badly rusted, should be avoided 
because not only is the percentage 
of loss higher in the furnace, but the 
large amount of oxide is hard on the 
basic lining-and very liable to produce 
an over-oxidized, or wild metal. 

To arrive at the proper propor- 
tions necessary for different kinds 
of scrap, a series of test heats were 
made, in which the percentage of 
pig iron was varied from 50 per 
cent to as low as 31 per cent, the 
various kinds of scrap _making up 
the remainder of the charge. The 
percentage of different kinds of scrap 
was varied according to their carbon 
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content, The pig iron was assumed 
at 3 per cent carbon, and the car- 
bon content of the scrap had to be 
sufficient so that the calculated car- 
bon of the charge lower 
than 1 per cent, with an average of 
1.25 per cent. There was a total 
of approximately 50 heats in 
this test, and the time of heat, final 
kind of metal of any 
tests did not vary to 
extent from the 
heats. 


was not 


analysis and 
one of these 
any appreciable 
grand average of all 

This proved conclusively that scrap 
of different content should 
be kept in separate piles, and the fol- 


carbon 


lowing classification resulted: 


Scrap or carbon content up to 0.30 
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also to be able to separate the vari- 
ous classes of scrap, large reinforced 
concrete bins were built in the fur- 
nace bay. The sides and ends of all 
these bins are 14 feet above the floor 
level, the bottom of the bins extend- 
ing 4 feet the floor to bed 
rock. Half of the bins are for pig 
iron, the iron from different concerns, 
or of off analysis being kept separate. 
The unloading of cars and the load- 


below 


ing of charging boxes is accomplished 
entirely by magnets, which 
makes possible the storage of materi- 
als in bins, 14 feet high. To facilitate 
keeping these various kinds separate, 
it is necessary, when purchasing scrap, 
to specify that the, various kinds be 


electric 
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per cent is kept in one pile or bin. 
In this class are structural shearings 
and short structural sections, couplers 
and knuckles and shop scrap. 

Scrap of carbon content from 0.30 
to 0.60 per 
In this class are old rails, etc. 

The 
content above 0.60 per cent. In this 


cent is the second class. 


last class is scrap of carbon 
class are springs, old rolls, etc. 

At this plant, to be able to store 
an ample supply of charging materials 
under roof, not only for the advan- 


age gained in the winter months, but 


CLEANING 


AND COOLING UNIT 
shipped in separate cars, and this can 


be done without additional cost. 


If it is left to the stock 
men to make up the charges, usually 
the scrap that is nearest at hand, or 
in his way is sent to the furnaces, the 
consequence that some _ heats 
melt high and some soft, introducing 


yard or 


being 


an unnecessary element of uncertainty 
in the time and quality of the product. 

When it can be depended that the 
heats can be made in certain time, the 
cycle of smooth operation is reached, 
in that the time of charging and the 
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work on the molding and pouring 
floors can be arranged to better ad- 


vantage. 


Self-Contained Cleaning and 
Cooling Unit 


The problem of providing a con- 
supply of clean air at the 
temperature, in factories or 
other works, is of considerable im- 
portance. The McCreery Engineering 
Co., Detroit, Mich., builds a self-con- 
tained ventilating unit, which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Com- 
pactness has been the object in the 
this equipment, which in- 
blower and 


tinuous 
proper 


design of 
cludes a direct-connected 
motor, air washer and eliminator, and 
circulating pump and_ “motor, all 
mounted on a single base. No out- 
side floor space is required for the 
spray water pump and motor, as they 
under the blower and 
what would 


The sub-base is built 


have been set 


its motor, in otherwise 
be waste space. 
of plates and angles and contains the 
circulating tank. 

The washer takes impure or warm 
air, drawn in by the blowers, cleans 
and cools it in the spray chamber, 
where a healthful degree of humidity 
is added, and removes the free mois- 
ture in the eliminator chamber. A 
high pressure pump and a fine mesh 
strainer are rendered unnecessary by 
This flushing 


mo- 


a flushing spray head. 


device is a positive mechanical 
tion which does not affect the spray 
setting. All parts which 


into contact with the water are galv- 


iron come 
anized. 

With one of 
units the air 


cleaning and 
may be drawn 


these 
cooling 
down through one of the cleansers 
and delivered through ducts to points 
where it is most needed. If required, 
may be drawn in and 
suitable quantities in the 


outside air 
mixed in 

circulating duct to meet the varying 
requirements of different days. The 
units are independent of the heating 
system and can be operated as re- 
quired. By placing indirect heating 
coils in the blower delivery duct, they 
can also be used for warming pur- 
poses to supplement direct steam heat. 
All necessary controlling valves, elec- 
tric switches and fuses are provided 
and no special foundation is required. 


shipyards on the 
River Weser, at Bremen, Germany, 
delivered 43 new vessels of 141,322 
tons register, compared with 24 ves- 
sels of 43,217 tons register, for 1910, 
while 50 vessels of 228,179 tons re- 
mained under construction, as against 
42 vessels of 146,229 tons for 1910. 


During 1911 the 
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Handling Iron Ore With a 


Locomotive Crane 


The practicability of employing lo- 
comotive cranes for handling iron 
ore is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, which is a view of a crane 
in use at the plant of the Girard 
Iron Co., Girard, O. The Browning 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, manufac- 
tures this type of crane, which is 
fitted with a clam shell bucket, and is 
mounted on standard four-wheel 
This construction enables the 


two 
trucks. 
crane to turn on curves of very short 
The particular crane shown 
with a 38-foot boom, 
lift from 15 to 50 
tons at radii varying from 10 to 38 
feet. It is said that an actual test 
showed it could lift 40 tons at 12 feet 
The iron 


radius. 
equipped 
built to 


was 


and was 


radius by using outrigging. 
ore is unloaded from cars either di- 
rectly to the conveyor system or is 
placed in stock. From the stock pile 
it is handled by picking up a bucket- 
ful and delivering it to the conveyor. 
In this instance the crane is mounted 
on a trestle which 
ing of large quantities of ore. 


enables the _ stor- 


A Special Planer for Machining 
Bases 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a 28 x 8-inch planer, equipped with a 


special housing carrying two tool 
holders, built by the Rockford Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Rockford, Ill, for 
planing the bases of upright drill 


The machine is provided 
with a four-speed drive, giving four 
cutting speeds from the line shaft and 
eliminating the usual countershaft. 


The special heads are mounted on a 


presses. 


ram of square construction, the feeds 
for these heads being driven through 
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A 28 x 8-INCH PLANER WITH 


SPECIAL 


HOUSINGS CARRYING TWO TOOL 


HOLDERS 


friction, the mechanism for which is 
mounted on the intermediate shaft of 
the planer and at the rear of the ma- 
chine. The feeds are operated and re- 
versed by the trigger gear shown on 
the front of the head and within easy 
reach of the operator. 

In machining the drill press bases, 
the flat T-slotted base is planed and 
finished with the two heads on the 
regular cross-rail. While this is be- 
ing done, the rear head on the special 
attachment the the 
hub for the drill-press 
column and the front head planes the 


machines top of 


supporting 


pad for the outer bracket at the rear 
end of the that 
this machine is doing the work satis- 
factorily and in one-half the 
previously required 


base. It is claimed 


time 


for doing the 








USING 


A LOCOMOTIVE 





CRANE FOR HANDLING 
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same work on a similar machine with- 
out the special attachments. 


Waste in Utilizing Steel 


The failure to use the latest meth- 
ods in the hardening and tempering 
of steel, is responsible for consider- 
able waste in the utilization of steel. 
In a pamphlet recently issued by the 
bureau of mines, dealing with mineral 
wastes, an instance is cited in which 
a manufacturer of steel blades, at 
making about 300,000 blades 
a day, has reduced his costs more 
than one-half through the services of 
an expert chemical engineer. About 
three tons of cold-rolled steel per 
week are now used. The blades were 
formerly hardened by using 65 ma- 
chines which utilized gas and blast for 
the ran day and 
night, and required 15 men for their 


present 


heating process, 


Now the company is using 
six electrically-heated furnaces which, 


control. 


in an 8-hour day, give double the old 
the 
lor the temper- 
ing process, the blades, 70 pounds at 


capacity and require services of 


enly two operators. 


a time, are dipped into an electrically- 
salt bath, are held for a 
definite period at a temperature pre- 


heated and 
cisely controlled by pyrometers. In 
the 
steel 


largest 
articles 


contrast to this, one of 


manufacturers of small 
is still employing the hand labor of 
blacksmiths 
getting a 
result at 


for hardening each arti- 


more variable 
the The 
company believes that its supposedly se- 
cret practice is an asset of great value. 


cle, much 


many times cost. 











Method of Revealing Segregation in Ingots 


Results of a Series of Experiments in Which Molten 
Copper Was Employed to Detect Defects in Steel Ingots 





By Sir Robert A Hadfield 


While knowledge has long been or lesser extent, liquate and separate gical product. This is no doubt to 
sought as to the changes which take out from thé mass in those portions some extent due to the high tem- 
place in the interior of masses of of the ingot or casting which re- perature which is necessarily em- 
steel during cooling down from the main fluid for the longest period of ployed during the manufacture of 
molten to the solid state, few experi- time during the cooling down to the steel, which varies from _ probably 
ments of a definite nature have been solid condition. Carbon and man- about 1,400 degrees Cent. in alloy 
undertaken. This has been the more ganese, also to some extent nickel steel, such as manganese steel, to 
unfortunate because steel of any na- and chromium, also liquate, but they about 1,650 degrees Cent. in molten 


ture or type, while so cooling down, 


are not directly harmful in the same 


steel of mild quality. This difficulty 


is subject to the development of way as the two elements mentioned. is intensified because of the peculiar 
defects of a somewhat serious char- In other words, it is well known behavior of the elements present. 
acter. These chiefly come under the that at a certain stage of the cooling While sulphur and phosphorus give 
terms segregation or segregated down process of molten steel the the most trouble, the above remarks 
areas, and are largely due to the complex phenomenon of liquation is also apply to the element carbon 
fact that the two chief deleterious met with and causes much difficulty. and the metal manganese alloyed 
elements, sulphur and phosphorus, Possibly this phenomenon is more with iron, and, as mentioned, to a 
always present in steel to a greater marked in its harmful characteristics less extent as regards nickel and 
emkaiail ae tahn cieead sete a the in iron and its combinations known chromium. 

Iron and Steel Institute. as steel than in any other metallur- This segregation of the elements 
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FIG. 5—DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF A 2%-INCH INGOT, SHOWING COPPER PENETRATION 


referred to gives a brittle, impure, 
and weak steel, which in the fin- 
ished article may prove not merely 
objectionable, but dangerous. There 
is no proof that segregation occurs 
in fluid steel itself, that is, all the 
elements are then well fused and not 
segregated; the difficulty begins as 
soon as the mass commences to cool 
down; in other words, segregation 
appears to be a function of the low- 
ering of the temperature. Whether 
this arises owing in some way to 
the lowering of the tension of com- 
bination of the molecules, if one can 
use this term, is not certain. 


Effect of Ferro-Siatic Pressure 


In any case, however, the difficulty ex- 
perienced seems to be almost en- 
tirely confined to the steel remaining 
liquid to the latest stage, probably 
partly through want of ferro-static 
pressure occurring in the center of 
the mass. Thus, a steel of otherwise 
suitable composition, that is, suffici- 
ently low in the deleterious elements 
sulphur and phosphorus, when cooled 
down will show, upon analysis, an 
increase of these elements at the 
segregated areas in some cases 
amounting to seven or eight times 
the original percentage. A sample 
of steel taken whilst fluid from the 
upper portion of an ingot is equally 
as pure as the lower portion. The 
difficulty only arises on cooling down 
and in that portion of the ingot or 
casting where the ferro-static pres- 
sure is lowest. 

Such segregated area if not re- 
moved remains in the casting, and 
becomes drawn out during the forg 
ing or rolling, or while being other- 
wise manipulated; thus _ serious!) 
weak places mechanically will occur 
in the finished article. In some cases 
these defects are removed; for ex- 
ample, gun ingots are cast solid and 
are afterwards usually bored out to 
remove the segregated areas. But 
this cannot be done in forgings re- 
quiring a solid section, so that the 
center of disturbance remains present 
in such areas, in some cases giving 





rise to the production of articles pos- 
sessing serious internal weakness 
which may break, if not at. once, 
later on in service. This has, for 
example, been noticed in the case 
of rails, and dangerous accidents 
have resulted through their break- 
age. 

The author thought that if it was 
possible to find means of ascertain- 
ing how this segregation arises, use- 
ful information would be obtained 
and methods of investigation opened 
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FIG. 6—SECTION OF ONE OF TWO 6- 
INCH INGOTS, SHOWING  PER- 
CENIAGES OF COPPER IN 
DIFFERENT PARTS 


up by which the difficulty could be 
dealt with and overcome. He there- 
fore presents the results of this re- 
search and the methods adopted, 
which to his knowledge have not be- 
fore been tried. They are simple, 
and yet by their use afford consid- 
erable information in the desired di- 
rection, that is, they show, to some 
extent, what is going on inside the 


molten mass during the cooling por- 
tion of the process. 


The research commenced in _ this 
manner. It was reasoned that pos- 
sibly some addition, preferably me- 
tallic, could be made to steel while 
in its molten or partly fluid condi- 
tion which would give the desired 
effect. Thus, upon breaking up the 
ingot when cold, if it would show 
the presence of the added metal in 
some clear and definite manner, such 
as by difference in color, useful in- 
formation would be obtained. The 
author, therefore, after a considerable 
number of experiments with. various 
metals, selected copper, which, by 
its slightly higher specific gravity 
as compared with iron, would have a 
tendency to fall or drop down the 
central portion of the ingot being 
experimented upon; moreover, by its 
distinctive color at the parts where 
it is alloyed with the iron its pres- 
ence would be apparent. 


First Experiment 


In the first instance a small ingot 
2% inches square and about 30 
inches in length, was poured into an 
ingot mold in the ordinary way. 
The composition was as _ follows: 
Carbon, 0.41 per cent; silicon, 0.53 
per cent; manganese, 1.32 per cent. 
This ingot was furnished with a sand 
head, as shown in Fig. 1, the object 
of the sand head being to feed the 
shrinkage taking place in the re- 
maining portion of the ingot. In 
other words, the ingot mold itself 
being of cast iron and the ingot 
head of sand, the molten metal in 
the latter remains fluid for a much 
longer time and helps to feed the 
shrinkage or contraction of the re- 
maining portion of the ingot when 
it cools down to the solid condition. 


Soon after the small 24-inch ingot 
was cast, a few ounces of molten 
copper were poured into the center 
of the hollow space remaining in the 
sand head, about 1% inches from 
the outside. The time which eiapsed 
between the casting of the ingot and 
the pouring of the copper into the 
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hollow space was approximately 36 
seconds. In this case, the result of 
pouring the molten copper, which 
was added in a comparatively cool 
condition, that is, it was not as hot 
or fluid as it should have been, ap- 
peared to be to chill the upper por- 
dion in the sand head. At first it 
was thought the copper had not pen- 
etrated the molten steel of the ingot 
at all. However, on _ breaking off 
the ingot head and making a longi- 
tudinal fracture it was discovered 
that the copper had forced its way 
through a hole in the center of the 
ingot of very small. diameter, and 
penetrated nearly the full length of 
the ingot, an interesting result and 
somewhat unexpected. Fig. 5 shows 
the appearance of the ingot when it 
was broken under the hammer. ‘The 
cuprous areas are indicated as they 
appeared in the fractures of the ma- 
terial. 

Copper Penetration 

The copper had penetrated into 
those portions of the ingot where 
piping usually takes place, and thus 
indicated the exact location where 
what may be termed inter-crystalline 
unsotindness or segregation is de- 
veloped. It may be mentioned that 
this particular type of inter-crystal- 
line unsoundness is not usually seen 
or detected in the fracture of an 
ordinary ingot when cold; it is only 
revealed by a polished section after 
etching. The cuprous areas in these 
small ingots probably represent these 
segregation areas, 

This experiment showing interest- 
ing promise, the research was con- 
tinued on _ several ingots 6 inches 
square, each about 3% feet in length, 
and weighing about 4 cwts. The 
design of these was similar to the 
small ingot just referred to, that 
is, the ingot itself was cast in an 
iron mold with the head portion of 
sand 

Into the head of the first 6-inch 
ingot, No. 7,455/1,978A, 15 pounds 
of fluid copper, previously melted in 
a plumbago crucible, were poured 
half a minute after casting. The 
addition of the copper was carried 
out somewhat earlier than at first 
intended, because in the previous ex- 
periment on the ingot of small size 
the copper appeared to cause the 
steel in the head of the ingot to set. 
In the case, however, of the 6-inch 
ingot, the copper did not cause the 
steel in the head to set as expected; 
most of it descended by its superior 
gravity almost bodily to the lower 
portion of the ingot. This ingot was 
parted into two portions so as to 
give a central longitudinal section; 
the section was then etched. Fig. 1 


shows the appearance of the first 
ingot, the dark portions being those 
colored by the added copper. From 
the results obtained it will be noted 
that half a minute after casting the 
ingot appears to have set to a thick- 
ness of about 5 inch to 7% inch 
on the bottom. In the cuprous areas 
will be noticed crystals which have 
the same appearance as the outside 
envelope. 

As in this 6-inch ingot the copper 
was found to have been added some- 
what too soon to give a full indica- 
tion of what occurred on the steel 
reaching its setting or chilling point, 
the experiment was repeated on an 
ingot made from heat No. /7,501/ 
1978A. In this case 15 pounds of 
molten copper were added after a 
period of 3% minutes had elapsed 
after casting. This steel settled well 
in the sand test, also in a 2'%4-inch 
ingot made at the same time, but 
the larger ingot was not quite sound. 
This was not, however, in any way 
due to the added copper, but to the 
interior of the mold being slightly 
damp. The experiment was repeated 
on a perfectly sound ingot and the 
results were the same. It was thought, 
therefore, interesting to present the 
unsound ingot to show that the same 
law applied to unsound as to sound 
steel. The. datk ‘areas in Fig. 5 
show the cuprous portions of the 
first ingots. These portions are in- 
dications of the state in which the 
interior portion of the ingot existed 
3% minutes after casting. After such 
a comparatively long interval of time 
and in such a small ingot, it is some- 
what remarkable that the copper 
should have descended so deeply. If 
the copper is added too early, that 
is, before the steel solidifies, it dis- 
places or penetrates the molten ma- 
terial remaining. If the copper is 
added when solidification is com- 
pleted, then it does nothing more 
than fill up the cavities, or strength- 
en segregation areas which are not 
really mechanically solid. 


Why Rapid Ccoling is Advantageous 


It would appear from these experi- 
ments that a valuable source of in- 
formation is opened up for making 
tests with regard to rates of cool- 
ing, segregation and liquation. More- 
over, these results show that the 
interior of an ingot, even of small 
size—and it will be, therefore, more 
so in a large ingot—remains hotter 
for a much longer period than has 
been thought to be the case. It can, 
therefore, be more readily understood 
why segregation proves so harmful, 
for, owing to this longer time of 
cooling and the reduction in the 
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ferro-static pressure, naturally much 
greater opportunity occurs for the 
liquation of such harmful elements, 
sulphur and phosphorus. The more 
quickly the steel sets, the less  op- 
portunity is therefore given for this 
segregation. This fact has long been 
known in a practical way, but the 
reason for it has not been so appar- 
ent. The results of the present ex- 
periments seem to clearly indicate 
why quick cooling is advantageous. 

In Fig. 6 are shown the percent- 
ages of the copper found at the re- 
spective portions of the ingots Nos. 
7,455/1,978A and _  /7,501/1,978A, as 
marked. 


Distribution of Copper in Ingots 


The sulphur print, Fig. 2, shows 


the distribution of copper in ingot 
No. 7,455/1,978A, the cuprous _por- 
tions being lighter in color than 
those which are free from copper. 
It will be noted that the acicular 
crystallization of the copper free en- 
velope ends abruptly where it joins 
the cuprous interior. In the cuprous 
portion the sulphur is evolved from 
innumerable small points, whereas 
in the copper free envelope the sul- 
phur is evolved quite differently, 
giving an even brown coloration. 
Fig. 4 shows a larger ingot of 
about 14 inches diameter, into the 
head of which about 28 pounds of 
molten copper were poured 15 min- 
utes after casting. The head was 
then covered with charcoal, and was 
not afterwards disturbed. The ingot 
was allowed to remain-in its mold 
for one hour. The material was an- 
nealed and a section prepared, sul- 
phur-printed and etched. The copper 
was found to have _ penetrated to 
within about 9 inches of the bottom, 
as will be seen, thus showing that 
even 15 minutes after casting the 
ingot was fluid at this point, and 
was readily permeated by the copper. 
Probably what has .occurred in the 
ingots described is that upon adding 
the copper which is poured on to the 
top of the ingot a pipe is formed, 
and the copper is forced into this 
by pressure. As the ingot coois 
down, more pipe is formed; the cop- 
per still remains fluid, and _ keeps 
such pipe portion filled. As, how- 
ever, the copper contracts more than 
the steel, the cavity formed by pip- 
ing draws upon the supply of molten 
copper at the top of the ingot. This 
expands or rises slightly upon set- 
ting; nevertheless it contracts more 
than the surrounding steel. Appar- 
ently the contraction of the copper 
and iron do not take place in the 
same relative proportion as might 


be expected. 
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FOUNDRY SUBJECTS 


To be Discussed by the New Eng- 
land Association. 


The New England Foundrymen’s 
Association has issued a complete 
calendar of the dates of meetings 
and the addresses to be delivered 
during the coming year’s’ sessions. 
The program for the remaining 
meetings of the year is as follows: 

Nov. 13, 1912:—“Recent Phases of 
Molding Machine Development”, E. 
H. Mumford, Vulcan Engineering 
Co., New York. 

Dec. 11, 1912:—“Modern Methods 
of Cleaning Castings”, representa- 
tive of W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Jan. 8, 1913:—Annual meeting. 
Feb. 12, 1913:—‘Efficiency in the 
Foundry”, Fred W. Taylor, Phila- 
delphia. 

March 12, 1913:—Subject to be an- 
nounced, Dr. Richard Moldenke, sec- 
retary American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation, Watchung, N. J. 

April 9, 1913:—“‘The Air Com- 
pressor and Its Profitable Appliance 
in the Foundry’, A. F. Murray, 
Blake & Knowles Steam Pump Co. 
May 9, 1913:—Subject, to be an- 
nounced. Henry Marquette Lane, 
Detroit. 

The meeting on Oct. 9 was ad- 
dressed by Thomas D. West, of 
Cleveland, on the subject of “Loss 
of Art and Skill in Founding”. 

The officers of the association this 
year are: Chas. A. Newcomb, Dean 
Steam Pump Co., president; Robert 
C. Bird, Broadway Iron Foundry, 
vice president; Geo. H. Gibby, Gibby 
Foundry Co., treasurer; Fred F. 
Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell Co., 
secretary. Executive committee is 
made up of Chas. L. Nutter, Old 
Colony Foundry Co.; Chas. A. Reed, 
Hickman, Williams & Co.; J. C. 
Hosford, Magee Furnace Co.; D. K. 
3artlett, Builders’ Iron Foundry; A. 
L. Clark, American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co. 

The meetings are held in the Ex- 
change Club, at Milk and Battery- 
march streets, Boston, and are us- 
ually followed by a dinner. 


Manufactures Heating Equipment 


The Hudson Boiler Mfg. Co., 27 
West Forty-second street, New York, 
recently incorporated, advises that it 
was organized for the purpose of 
manufacturing and selling cast iron 
house-heating boilers, radiators, etc. 
At the present time, the company is 
having its boilers and radiators man- 
ufactured for it under contract. How- 


ard T. Gates, formerly secretary and 
general sales manager of the McCrum- 
Howell Co., and Geo. L. Greenman, 
formerly assistant manager of sales 
of the McCrum-Howel! Co., is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the new com- 
pany. Edward C. Fox, Jas. D. Brady 
and B. F. Lane are also associated. 
The new company’s operations will 
be confined to territories east of Chi- 
cago. 


PROSPECTS GOOD 





For Lake Superior Corporation, 
States President Drummond. 


At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Lake Superior 
Corporation, held in Camden, N. J., 
Oct. 2, the following directors were 
elected: T. J. Drummond, J. Tat- 
nall Lea, Frederick McOwen, J. 
Frazer Taylor, Walter K. Whigham, 
Herbert Coppell, Joseph S. Dale, 
John T. Terry Jr., D. C. Newton, 
W. E. Stavert, Herbert E. Price and 
Thomas Gibson. The board subse- 
quently organized by the election of 
the following officers: President, T. 
J. Drummond; vice presidents, J. 
Tatnall Lea, Walter K. Whigham 
and J. Frazer Taylor; secretary, 
Thomas Gibson; treasurer, A. H. 
Chitty. 

After the annual report was ap- 
proved, President Drummond gave 
a very optimistic address on the out- 
look of the company. “I would say 
that we have reached the _ point 
where the decks are cleared physic- 
ally and financially and we ‘are look- 
ing forward shortly to increasing 
returns,” he said. “We feel justified 
in saying to you that the Lake Su- 
perior Corporation and its subsidiary 
companies, both from the operating 
and from the financial point of view, 
are on a solid basis with the future 
well assured.” 


Issues Annual Report 


The Pittsburgh Steel .Co. has _ is- 
sued its report for the year ended 
June 30. The income account com- 


pares as follows: 
1912. 1911. 














Sales, O60. ss cscassdnes $11,649,149 $11,774,356 
ROGIER. osio's in &o0.00.0°* 10,337,595 10,507,104 
5 ee ORR A. 5050s 88 $1,311,554 $1,267,252 
Other income ......... 10,019 5,924 
Total income........ $1,321,572 $1,273,176 
alee Pee Stee 21,185 191,669 
Beran sis tededs $1,300,388 $1,081,506 
Dividetds 2... sions ee 5% . 1,031,117 741,899 
Suis. sec ceecses $269,27 $339,608 
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PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 





For 11th Annual Convention of Ma- 
chine Tool Builders. 


The eleventh annual convention of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association will be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, on Oct. 16, 
17 and 18. The first session on Oct. 
16, after registration of members. will 
open at 10 a. m. Chairman Charles 
E, Hildreth will report for the mem- 
bership committee and the remainder 


of the session will be devoted to an-~ 


nouncement of convention committees, 
reports of officers, etc. 

The second session will open at 2 
p. m., when the following program 


will be observed: 

Address: “Export Trade,” by W. A. 
Viall, of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co.; 
Providence, R, I. 

Address: “The Use of an Association Cat- 
alog in the Development of Foreign Mar- 
kets,” by Stanley H. Bullard, of the Bullard 
Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Address: “How United States _ Patents 
Might be Made of Greater Value to Patent- 
ees,” by Samuel W. Banning, of Banning & 
Banning, Chicago, 

The convention will assemble Oct. 
17, at 10 a.m, when these addresses 


will be delivered: 

Address: “What We Should do in the 
Way of Influencing Tariff Legislation,” by 
Frederick A. Geier, of the Cincinnati Méill- 
ing Machine Co., Cincinnati, 

Address: “How Could the Association be 
Benefited by the Formation of a Mechanical 
Section?” by E. J, Kearney, Kearney & 
Trecker Co., Milwaukee. 


The fourth session will be devoted 
to meetings of various committees at 
hours specified in the afternoon, these 
including the committees on lathes, 
sensitive drilling machines, boring ma- 
chines, gear cutting machines, grind- 
ing machines, hand screw machines 
and planing machines. 

Further committee meetings wil! be 
held during the morning of Oct. 18, 
these including committees on radial 
drilling machines, milling machines, 
shaping machines, vertical drilling ma- 
chines and turret lathes. 

The sixth session will open at 2: 30 
p. m., when reports of the convention 
committee, suggestions by members 
as to work of the association, etc.. 
will be heard. Officers will be elected 
at this session. 

The question of changing the name 
of the association will probably be 
called up at the convention. At the 
spring meeting in Atlantic City it 
was suggested that the name be 
changed to “The American Metal 
Working Machinery Constructers’ 
Association”. Some dissatisfaction 
has been expressed over the use of 
the present name as it is claimed 
to misrepresent the work of the. so- 
ciety. 
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Labor Conditions and Problems 


Two recent addresses have had important bearing 
upon the advisability of adopting shorter hours of 
labor than prevail in many manufacturing concerns of 
the country. President Farrell, of the United States 
Steel Corporation, in his address at Lorain, Sept. 28, 
made it very clear that the Steel Corporation does not 
care to take any backward step in its policy of en- 
lightened treatment of its employes. The paragraph 
in the address relating to the six-day week was espe- 
cially significant. “The fact,” said Mr. Farrell, “that 
some of our employes accept employment elsewhere 
because of opportunity to work seven days contin- 
uously per week, as compared with our policy of 
operating our plants six days, leaving the seventh, or 
Sabbath day, for such observance as best suits the 
individual, does not alter our belief that the six days’ 
continuous week is sufficient and best for the interests 
of all.” 

This declaration again calls attention to the fact 
that in the introduction of the shorter work day and 
the six days’ continuous week, one of the principal 
obstacles encountered is the opposition of employes. 
The extent of this opposition is not realized by many 
well-meaning people, who criticize employers for not 
more rapidly improving the conditions of employes 
in various industries. But even when it needs many 
more men than it has on its pay rolls, the Corporation 
will not change its policy and its influence will be 


widely felt. 

Another very important contribution to the dis- 
cussion of industrial conditions was made by R. A. 
Bull, of the Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite City, 
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Ill., at the Buffalo convention of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, in his paper on the twelve-hour 
shift in the steel foundry, giving the results of its 
abandonment in the open-hearth department of the 
company and the substitution of an eight-hour shift. 
Unfortunately, in the past, advocates of abandoning 
the twelve-hour day have been confined largely to 
sensational magazine writers, who had little, if any, 
practical knowledge of working conditions, and to 
sociologists—many of them men and women of high 
character and the purest motives—who have often had 
little more real knowledge than the muckrakers. 
Against these reformers have been arrayed a large 
number of manufacturers, many of whom honestly 
believe that it would be ruinous to attempt to abolish 
the twelve-hour day. Of course, some progress has 
been made in introducing the shorter day. The Cam- 
bria Steel Co. has done much in this direction, but as 
yet the practical demonstrations of the desirability of 
the eight-hour shift, as compared with the twelve-hour 
shift, have not been made public in a convincing 
manner. When, therefore, a man of the standing of 
Mr. Bull gives an array of concrete facts, which we 
publish elsewhere in this issue, showing the highly 
satisfactory results of the change from the long to 
the short day, his conclusions are entitled to the high- 
est respect and are bound to have far-reaching influ- 
ence. We commend the careful perusal of Mr. Bull’s 
paper to all our readers. 

Mr. Bull does not pose as a philanthropist, although 
he says, “There is no small amount of inward satis- 
faction in the knowledge that we have done a humane 
thing.” He gives in detail the results in actual prac- 
tice and declares that he is satisfied that any careful 
comparison along the lines which he indicates will 
convince any steel manufacturer of the wisdom of 
operating with three eight-hour shifts, purely from 
an economic standpoint. “Speaking for the people 
with whom I am associated,” he says, “we are greatly 
pleased with the change.” . Fears as to the demoral- 
izing effect upon other workmen have not been real- 
ized. He declares that “the basic principle of the 
eight-hour day is absolutely sound and rests on the 
incontrovertible fact that you cannot expect any man 
to give you the best that is in him when you keep him 
employed without intermission for twelve hours per 
day, seven days per week, at work making a heavy 
demand upon his mental and physical powers, under 
conditions of high temperature, such as obtain on the 
furnace floor. To expect the best results under such 
circumstances is folly, and to continue operating under 
them spells not the title of this paper, but the costly 
side of the twelve-hour shift.”’ 

Closely connected with the movement for shorter 
hours is the present labor scarcity in this country, 
which is likely to check the movements From all 
parts of the country come reports of the extreme dif- 
ficulty experienced in getting labor in all kinds of 
work, especially on farms and in factories. Probably 
more women are working today in corn fields than 
ever before in the history of the country, and prac- 
tically all industries could employ more men if they 
were able to get them. Correspondence recently car- 
ried on by the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, with 
the Bureau of Labor at Washington, and with various 
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consular representatives of the United States in for- 
eign lands, shows the seriousness of the labor situation 
and the difficulty of improving it. As long as this 
labor shortage continues, it will be extremely difficult 
to reduce the hours of labor or to make progress in 
the introduction of the six-day week. But the testi- 
mony of such men as Mr. Farrell and Mr. Bull is 
nevertheless important, and no one who believes that 
humanity is progressing toward better conditions can 
doubt that slowly but surely conditions more favorable 
to the right kind of living will prevail in the manu- 
facturing plants of the country. 





Steel Prices Here and Abroad 


Statements last winter that prices of a number of 
steel products were lower in the United States than 
in England and on the Continent did not receive the 
credence they deserved, and in view of the material 
advances which have since occurred in our domestic 
market, it is quite certain that the general public does 
not now recognize the lowness of American prices as 
compared with those prevailing abroad. We are more 
or less in the habit of holding the view that price 
fluctuations abroad are extremely narrow, by no means 
as marked as those which occur in our own market. 

The fact is that there has been a very substantial 
rise in prices abroad. In England the prevailing pig 
iron prices average about 20 shillings above those of 
a year ago, which is double the rise which has oc- 
curred in the United States. Concurrent advances in 
finished products range from 18 shillings in rails to 
25 shillings in plates and structural shapes and 30 
shillings in bars. Here are advances of $4.50 in rails, 
when our rail price has not advanced at all, and an 
average advance of about 30 cents per 100 pounds 
in plates, shapes and bars, no less an advance than 
has occurred in the United States. In Germany, 
prices have been advancing even more markedly. 

As a result, we find the average prices of pig iron, 
billets, sheet bars and finished steel in England and 
Germany approximately the same as the average in 
the United States. Plates and shapes in England com- 
mand fully £8 per gross ton, or 1.37c per pound, 
which is far above our own prices. In Germany, 
merchant steel bars are bringing 1.40c for early de- 
livery in the domestic market and above 1.30c in the 
export market. 

These are relatively new conditions, as compared 
with the average condition in the 12 years from 
1899 to 1910, inclusive. As regards finished steel, 
they may almost be said to be entirely new. In the 
middle nineties, and until the American boom of 1899, 
certain products sold at lower prices in the United 
States than abroad, but these were the cruder ma- 
terials. At that time, heavy exports occurred of pig 
iron, particularly southern, and of billets, sheet bars 
and rails from northern plants. There was relatively 
little movement in the more finished products. 

A great change has occurred in the alignment since 
the middle nineties, arising from the fact that in the 
United States the spread between crude and finished 
product has decreased, and a similar change in the 
spread has not occurred abroad. Thus it is that while 
in the middle and late nineties we could advamtageous- 
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ly export pig iron and unfinished steel, but could 
export the finely finished products only with difficulty, 
now we export relatively little of the cruder materials 
and a great deal of the finely finished products. 

The result of the present situation is that our 
steel exports are very large, and would be still larger 
if we had better transportation facilities. The steel 
mills are not “dumping” their product abroad. In 
many cases, they are realizing higher prices, f. o. b. 
mill, than they are obtaining on shipments made at 
the same time for the domestic market. These cases 
may not constitute the average, but this much can be 
said with certainty. that the average prices, delivered 
abroad, are higher than the average prices delivered 
in the United States. 





What Will It Do? 


With the re-assembling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission there begins as serious a year’s work as 
that body has ever had. Nearly two years have now 
elapsed since its decisions in the great advanced rate 
cases, and the time has not brought a full solution 
of the problem. The railroads have not abandotied 
their claim that they need, and are entitled to, an 
important increase in revenue through higher rates. 
The burden was placed upon them of placing them- 
selves in satisfactory position to serve the pubiic 
without advancing rates. They have not done so, 
since a great car shortage is impending. What will the 
Interstate Commerce Commission do when the condi- 
tion of a car shortage fully develops? 





Iron and Steel Are Comparatively Cheap 


Record high prices for both pig tin and spelter 
recently attained, direct attention anew to the moderate 
prices which prevail for pig iron and finished steel, 
despite the fact that the market has been advancing 
since early in the year. Pig tin at 50 cents, New 
York, is just four times the price it commanded at 
the low point in the late nineties, and spelter at 7% 
cents, East St. Louis, is almost twice as high as it has 
been at some times in the past. 

Both pig iron and steel prices are far below the 
highest prices which have obtained in several periods 
in the past dozen years, and are not, in point of 
percentage, very much above the lowest point on 
record. The advance has really been a very moderate 
one, although it has naturally been a great relief to 
producers to pass above the practically profitless level 
which prevailed in the winter, 

Pig iron, on an average, is only about $3 a ton 
higher than at the low point last winter, when prices 
were the lowest since 1904, and finished steel has 
advanced at the same time only about $5 a ton. The 
present level falls considerably short of being midway 
between the 1907 high level and the low level of last 
winter. The advances this year have been remark- 
able only by comparison with the difficulty iron and 
steel has usually experienced in the past in working 
up to a better level, even when conditions were alto- 
gether favorable. In the metals and in many other 
commodities, the response is frequently much more 
prompt. 








Power of Corporation Not Alarming Willis L. King 


Who Smilingly Replies to Suggestion of Possibility of Crushing 
Competitors—-Snyder, Follansbee and Others Testify at the Hearing 


With the resumption in Pittsburgh last week of the taking of testimony in the suit of the government 
for the dissolution of the United States Steel Corporation, the witnesses were questioned along the same 
general line of inquiry pursued in the hearings in New York last May, June and July. The subjects so far 
entered into in Pittsburgh include: The conditions existing and the events which took place immediately 
before and after the formation of the American Tin Plate Co., American Sheet Steel Co., American Steel 
Hoop Co. and National Tube Co.; the purpose of the so-called “Gary dinners’; the contracts entered into 
between manufacturers of rolls and the American Sheet Stee! and American Tin Plate companies; the ore 
holdings of the Steel Corporation; the freight rates charged by ore railroads owned by the Steel Corpora- 
tion; the purchase of the Union Steel Co.; the extent of the coking coal holdings of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. and others. 

The witnesses who submitted the most interesting testimony last week were: James A. Campbell, 
president of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; W. P. Snyder, of W. P. Snyder & Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Charles A. Painter, formerly president of the J. Painter & Sons Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Campbell explained 
that the purpose of the “Gary dinners”, according to his understanding, was to give greater stability to 
market prices. He also stated that he thought 45 cents would be a sufficiently remunerative rate for the Steel 
Corporation and other roads to charge for the transportation of Lake Superior ores from the mines to Lake 
Superior ports. Mr. Snyder testified that in his opinion the ore holdings of the Steel Corporation were not 
any larger than ordinary business prudence would demand. He also explained the method of conducting the 
billet pool which existed more than a decade ago. Mr. Painter fully explained conditions in the steel hoop 
and cotton tie industry prior to the formation of the American Steel Hoop Co., and also how the securities 
of this company were underwritten. Julian Kennedy, one of last week's witnesses, made a statement to the 
effect that the Steel Corporation has sufficient power to put all of its competitors out of business, should it 
desire to do so. Mr. Kennedy, however, did not submit any reasons for this belief further than to state that 
the Steel Corporation’s advantage over its competitors was its ability to transport materials cheaply over its 
own railroads. 

The witnesses have so far been examined on the average of a fraction over four a day. If this rate -is 
continued, it is believed that the hearings in Pittsburgh will end well before the end of October. An adjourn- 
ment of about a week, for the examination of a considerable amount of documentary evidence, will then be 
taken, after which hearings will be held in Cleveland, Chicago, Washington, and probably other cities. The 
hearings in Pittsburgh have aroused considerable interest among iron and steel manufacturers in that locality, 
who have been attending them in number. The examination of the witnesses so far in Pittsburgh has pro- 
ceeded very quietly, without any of the altercations between the opposing counsel, which occasionally featured 


the hearings in New York. . \ 


various capacities in which he had “T didn’t know until after the meet- 
been engaged by various concerns ing,” said Mr. Campbell. 
D. G. Follansbee, whose testimony on during the course of his business “What did you then understand it 
Tuesday was reported in last week’s career, was questioned as to the vari- to be 
issue of THe Iron Trape Review, waS ous committees which were formed “From the remarks made by Judge 
further cross-examined on Wednesday at one of the early “Gary dinners.” Gary, I understood that the object of 
by David Reed Jr., in connection with “A general committee was formed,” the dinner was to bring about greater 


the assignment of brands by tin plate said Mr. Campbell, “which I think stability in prices.” 


Mr. Follensbee Continues 


o” 


“What was the object of appointing 





a 
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dippers to the American Tin Plate Co. 
Mr. Reed wanted to know if this meth- 
od of assigning was not an old custom 
in Wales prior to the time it was adopt- 
ed in this country by the American Tin 
Plate Co. The witness said that he 
had no knowledge of this being the 
case, 

Judge Dickinson then inquired fur- 
ther into the matter of making as- 
signments of brands and wanted to 
know whether this custom was not a 
harmful one to the dippers. Mr. Fol- 
lansbee briefly answered this by say- 
ing that his company had not been 
harmed through assigning its brands. 


James A. Campbell, president of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., after telling of the 


was made up of Willis L. King, E. 
A. S. Clarke, John A. Topping and C. 
M. Schwab.” 


Mr. Campbell Testifies 


Mr. Campbell then went on to say 
that he was a member of the sheet 
and tin plate committee, the pipe and 
tubular goods committee and the plate 
and billet committee. Of the first 
Messrs. Dinkey, Topping and Clarke 
were also members; of the second, 
W. B. Schiller, C. R. Hooper and 
Messrs. Scott and Smink; of the third, 
Messrs. Scott, C. W. Bray, C. M. 
Hart and J. C. Niedringhaus. 

“What did you understand was the 
object of this dinner?” asked Judge 
Dickinson. 


the various sub-committees which you 
have mentioned?” 

“The same object—greater stability 
in prices.” 


Course of Procedure 


“What was your method of proceed- 
ing as chairman of a sub-committee?” 

“I would ask those present to make 
remarks on the amount of business 
which was being taken, the prices 
quoted, cost of production and on all 
relative topics. After talking over all 
the matters thoroughly, those present 
would make announcements as to the 
prices which they thought fair. Thus 
a market price would be formed.” 

“Was this always upheld?” 
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“Not always.” 

“Were any penalties exacted from 
those companies which, after an- 
nouncing that they would uphold a 
certain price, failed in doing this?” 

“This was never done: We had no 
hold whatsoever upon any of the 
manufacturers and they were free 
to do as they pleased.” 

“Were they ever required to make 
explanations for wunderselling the 
market?” 

“We generaily asked those manu- 
facturers who had sold below the 
market price as to their reason for 
doing this.” 

“What kind of explanations 
offered?” 

“Well, some 


were 


would say they had 
made a mistake in freight rates or 
that their sales manager had made 
a mistake,” said Mr. Campbell. 

“Then price cutting was done not 
on purpose but by mistake?” queried 
Judge Dickinson. 

“So it seemed.” 

Mr. Campbell did not hesitate to 
state that he believed these meetings 
to be of great benefit to the manu- 
facturers. They came to an end, he 
said, some time in 1911. 


As to Ore Heldings 


Mr. Campbell was questioned as 
to the ore holdings of the Youngs- 


town Sheet & Tube Co. on the 
Mesabi range. His company, said 
the witness, owned 60 per cent of 


the stock of the Crete Mining Co., 
which had taken over several ore 
properties on a royalty and bonus 
basis. The largest property, Mr. 
Campbell estimated, contained about 
6,000,000 tons of ore on which a roy- 
alty of from 25 to 30 cents was paid. 
The Crete company received a bonus 


of $150,000 for exploration work. 
The witness was then questioned 
as to whether the railroad freight 
rate on ore of 80 cents from the 
mines to Lake Superior ports oper- 
ated to his company’s disadvantage 
as a competitor of the United States 
Steel Corporation. Mr. Campbell 
stated that it decidedly did, as the 


Steel. Corporation thus secured prof- 
its at its competitors’ expense. Mr. 
Campbell was here taken in hand by 
Mr. Bolling, who tried to disqualify 


him, but with little success, as an 
expert on ore freight rates. The 
witness then said that, taking into 
consideration the mileage, the grade, 
etc.. of the Steel Corporation’s 
roads, he believed that 45 cents 
would be an amply remunerative 


freight rate. 

Mr, Campbell was then questioned 
freight rates. in 
and from the 


in regard to other 


force, especially to 
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Youngstown district. He stated he 
believed these generally to be too 
high, but he would not mention what 
he thought were reasonable figures. 
He did not wish to give out this in- 
formation because of the complaint 
against certain railroads which his 
company had lodged with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the 
ground that the rates charged on 
coke, ore, etc., were too high. 

In further cross-examination, it was 
brought out that the 80-cent freight 
rate on ore from the Mesabi range 
to Lake Superior ports had been in 
effect since long before the Corpor- 
ation was organized; also that the re- 





Tribute to Judge Gary 

During the cross examination of 
James A. Campbell, president of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., the 
witness was questioned by Raynal C. 
Bolling as to the growth of the 
Youngstown company since the Steel 
Corporation was organized, the pur- 
pose being to show that competition 
with the Steel Corporation has not 
injured it. “The competition between 
his company and the Steel Corpora- 
tion subsidiaries, although brisk and 
vigorous at all times,’ said Mr, 
Campbell, “is of the fairest and most 
desirable kind.” Mr. Campbell stated 
that the spirit of fair play on the 
part of the Corporation has been es- 
pecially noticeable during the past 
seven or eight years, during which 
period Judge Gary has been the mov- 
ing spirit. He said that since the 
formation of the Steel Corporation 
the smaller manufacturers of iron 
and steel have been more prosperous 
than ever before and he attributed 
this fact mainly to the broad minded 
policies of Judge Gary. 

“If Judge Gary should die tonight,” 
said Mr. Campbell, “a good many 
steel manufacturers would lie awake 
nights.” 











duction to 60 cents, which went into 
effect at the opening of navigation 
this year, was instituted voluntarily 
by the Steel Corporation; further, 
that the 80-cent rate had been charged 
by the Great Northern and the Soo 
roads until this year, when they fol- 
lowed the lead of the Steel Corporation 
road in reducing the rate to 60 cents. 


Julian Kennedy's Testimony 


Julian Kennedy, Pittsburgh, eminent 
consulting and mechanical engineer, was 


examined by Judge Dickinson in regard- 


to his part in reporting the valuation of 
a large number of tube manufacturing 
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plants to J. P. Morgan & Co, New 
York, prior to the formation of the Na- 
tional Tube Co. This report contained 
the results of a tour of inspection of the 
various: plants’ by Mr. Kennedy and was 
signed by him. The witness produced a 
copy of the report and this, with the con- 
sent of Steel Corporation counsel, was 
entered in the record. Some of the com- 
panies mentioned in this report were 
not subsequently taken into the Na- 
tional Tube Co. Then Judge Dickinson 
asked the witness some questions as to 
what effect the raising and lowering of 
the price of pig iron would have on 
the prices of finished iron and _ steel 
products. Some points in the testimony 
submitted by J. A. Campbell were then 
taken up. 

“Do you think, as an engineer, who 
has made a study of freight rates, that 
a rate of 45 cents on ore from the 
Mesabi range to Lake Superior ports 
would be profitable?” asked Judge Dick- 
inson. 

“I think it would be sufficiently re- 
munerative,” answered Mr. Kennedy. 

“Do yow think the Steel Corporation 
had an advantage over its competitors 
through charging this rate for the trans- 
portation of ore over its road?” 


Mr, Kennedy said it had, but he was 
not prepared to go into details as to 
the extent of this advantage. 

Judge Dickinson then switched off 
into‘ the manufacture of tin plate. 

“Can a plant having 10 or 12 mills 
manufacture tin plate approximately as 
cheaply as a plant having more mills?” 


“Tt con?” 
Talked Conneaut Project 


Judge Dickinson next took up the 
projected tube plant of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. at Conneaut, O., and ques- 
tioned the witness on this subject. This 
line of inquiry drew forth objections 
from the defense, who claimed that Mr. 
Kennedy had only hearsay knowledge 
of the project. 

In cross-examination by C. A. Sev- 
erance, the latter questioned the wit- 
ness regarding the weight of rail, weight 
and capacity of cars, of locomotives, 


cost and capacity of docks, cost of 
construction, nature of the country and 


other details respecting the Steel Cor- 
poration’s roads in the Lake Superior 
region, with the evident intention of 
proving that the witness was not in a 


position to say anything authorita- 
tive about what the freight rate 
should be: The witness did not 


personally have knowledge of any 
of the matters thus called for and 
he finally admitted that his rate of 
45 cents was based only on the 
fact that, according to his understand- 
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ing, the operating expenses of the road 
were 30 per cent of gross receipts. 
Mr. Severance then endeavored to 
disprove Mr. Kennedy’s_ statement 
that about 85 per cent of the tube 


works of the country, as described 
in his report to J. P. Morgan & Co., 
had been taken into the National 
Tube Co. The witness said that 
his figure of 85 per cent was not 
an accurate calculation, but a gen- 
eral percentage which has been in 
his head for .about 15 years. He 
was not prepared to give an accu- 
rate figure, he said. 


Mr. Severance then questioned the 
witness’ assertion that the Steel Cor- 
poration was powerful enough to put 








B. G. 


President of Follansbee Bros, 


all its competitors out of business 
if it wished to do so. 

“Could the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. be put out of business if the 
Steel Corporation wished to effect 
this?” 

ge gy 

Exist by Sufferance 

“Could the Pennsylvania Steel 

Co., with half its stock owned by 


the Pennsylvania railroad, be put out 

of business by the Corporation?” 
“Tt could be kept alive by money 
from the railroad, but not by its 





Co., 
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ability to compete with the Steel 
Corporation.” 

“Then all these independent com- 
panies exist on sufferance of the Steel 
Corporation?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“What is your definition of compe- 
tition?” asked Mr. Severance. 

“The ability to quote a lower price 
than your competitor.” 

“Anything else enter into it?” 

“Yes, lots of other things, quality, 
etc.,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Severance again took up 
discussion of matters concerning the 
railroads owned by the United States 
Steel Corporation. Mr. Kennedy said 


he thought a corporation had no right 


the 


~ 
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FOLLANSBEE 


Testifying at Steel Hearing 
His testi- 


ex- 


to own a common carrier. 
mony in this connection was on 
actly the same lines as that submitted 
before the Stanley congressional com- 


mittee. 


The witness was then further cross- 
examined by Mr. Severance in refer- 
ence to the statement that the Steel 


Corporation, if it desired to do so, 
could put all its cempetitors out of 
business. Mr. Kennedy was evidently 
somewhat perturbed and finally said that 
the sole advantage which the Corpora- 
had was its 


ability to materials 


its competitors 
raw 


over 
transport its 


tion 
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cheaply over its own railroads. This 
reply appeared to afford satisfaction to 
the Steel Corporation counsel, who 
pointed out that the question of freight 
rates was one to be decided by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

of the 
invested 


Steel 
your 


formation 
have 


“Since the 
Corporation, you 
and steel com- 


Mr. 


iron 
not?” 


in other 
you 


money 
panies, have asked 
Severance. 
“Yes,” replied the witness. 
“So, been 
being wiped off the map?” 
“No, sir.” ’ 


“That's 


you have not afraid of 


all.” 


J. C. Seaman Testified 


Joseph C. Seaman, president of 


the Seaman-Sleeth Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was asked about a contract, entered 
into in 1898, in which his company 
agreed to sell tin plate mill equip- 
ment to no concern but the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Co. This contract, 
which was exccuted in Chicago, by 


Mr. Seaman, was not produced, ow- 
ing to the fact that the witness had 
no copy. He was state 
briefly the contents of this contract 
It was agreed in this 


asked to 


from memory. 


document, said Mr. Seaman, that the 
makers of rolls were to furnish all 
the rolls used by the American 


Tin Plate Co., on condition that they 


accepted orders from no new con- 


cerns. They were left free, however, 
to do business with independent tin 
plate concerns already in existence. 


The contracts were designed to cover 


a three year period and were signed 


by Seaman, Sleeth & Co.; A. Garri- 
son Foundry Co., Lincoln Foundry 
Co., Totten & Hogg Iron & Steel 


Foundry Co., Lewis Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Mesta Machine Co., Frank- 


Kneeland Machine Co., Chilled Roll 
Foundry,, Lloyd Booth Co., Youngs- 
town lToundry Co., Riverside Foun- 


dry Co. and the Avonmore Foundry 
& Machine Co. 
David Reed Jr., in 
tion, endeavored to that a 
number of able 
to make tin plate rolls at that time. 
He mentioned the Canton Roll & 
Foundry Co., the William Tod Co., 
Farrell Foundry & Machine Co.,, 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Newbold Brothers, Phila- 
delphia Roll & Machine Co., and the 
Hyde Park Foundry. The witness 
was not sure that all these con- 
cerns made rolls or even that all of 
them were in existence at the time. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. was also men- 
tioned as a concern that was suit- 
ably equipped for manufacturing 
rolls, Mr. Seaman mentioned a 


cross-examina- 
show 
other 


concerns were 
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meeting of the roll manufacturers in 
New York in 1902, when Charles 
M. Schwab, of the Steel Corporation, 


told them that the contract must be 
cancelled immediately. 

Weil Cancels Contract 
A. Leo Weil, of Pittsburgh, for- 


merly counsel for the American Tin 
Plate Co. who drew up the con- 
tracts executed between the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Co. and the manufac- 
turers of tin plate mill equipment, 
was asked to produce copies of these 
contracts. This, after the rights of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. had been waived by Mr. Reed, Mr. 
Weil replied that he was unable to do. 
Mr. Weil told how, at the insistence of 
President Schwab, he took the roll 
foundrymen to New York and spent 
the greater part of a week in get- 
ting the contracts cancelled. 

George A. Hogg, of Pittsburgh, for- 
merly of the Totten & Hogg Iron & 
Steel Foundry Co., and of the George 
A. Hogg Iron & Steel Foundry Co., but 
now retired, was also questioned about 


these contracts. He was unable to 
present much information beyond 
the fact that his company had en- 
tered into such a contract. <A sim- 
ilar contract was entered into by 
his company with the American 
Sheet Steel Co. 


William A. Herron, of the Lewis 
Foundry & Machine Co., also told 
of meetings in New York and Pitts- 
burgh, attended by manufacturers of 


tin plate rolls. On two of these 
occasions, they conferred with either 
Daniel G. Reid or W. B. Leeds, 


of the American Tin Plate Co., and 
this resulted in drawing up a con- 
tract whereby the roll manufacturers 
were to supply all the equipment 
for the American Tin Plate Co. on 
condition that they did not furnish 
equipment for any new companies 
that might be formed. They were 
not restricted, however, in doing 
business with independent tin plate 
concerns then in existence. 

Henry C. Shaw, president of the A. 
Garrison Foundry Co., and formerly 
vice president of the Lewis Foundry 
& Machine Co., was also questioned 
about contracts entered into by the 
latter concern and the American Tin 
Plate Co. and American Sheet Steel 
Co. He knew of the existence of 
these contracts but had no part in 
the signing of them. The terms of 
these contracts, he said, were the 
same as those described by the prev- 
ious witnesses. 

A number of other roll 
turers had been subpoenaed to testify 
as to these contracts but it was agreed 
by the opposing counsel that enough 


manufac- 
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information had been secured on this 
subject, and the other roll manufac- 


turers were then dismissed without 
making an appearance on the stand. 


Coke Works Absorption 


J. P. Brennan, president of the 
Thompson-Connellsville Coke Co., and 
formerly general superintendent of 
the McClure Coke Co., which later 
became part of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., went on the stand in the after- 
noon to testify regarding the taking 
over of the McClure company by the 
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in Pittsburgh, testified, in reply to 
H. V. Colton’s questions, that he 
first went into business in 1884 as 


assistant secretary of the J. Painter 
& Sons Co., 
hoop and band iron, cotton ties, etc. 
He 
cerns, 


which manufactured 


mentioned a number of 
the 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; William 
Clark & Sons Co.; Lindsay & Me- 
Cutcheon Co.; P. L. Kimberly & Co.; 
Monessen Steel Co.; A. R. Whitney 
& Co.; the Illinois Steel Co.; H. P. 


con- 


including Union Iron & 














CHAS. H. 


Vice President of United 


Frick company. Following the com- 
pletion of this transaction the Frick 
company, the witness said, controlled 
about 75 per cent of the coking coal 
land in the Connellsville section. 
There were about 18,000 or 20,000 
ovens in the old Connellsville section 
in 1910, he said. At that time the 
“Klondike region” had as yet 
been developed. 

Charles A. Painter, now president 
and manager of a brokerage house 


not 





BOOTH 


Engineering & Foundry 


Co., as a Witness 


Nail Co., and others, which were 
its competitors. 

“Were you connected with a com- 
pany of the name of the Export 
Co.?” 

“Yes, the directors.” 

“What was that company?” 

“We got this company up after 
the panic of 1893 to go after foreign 
trade. It was formed and regularly 
incorporated. The different manu- 


facturers did it so as to handle their 


sir, one of 
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foreign trade as a unit, instead of 
each one of these different com- 
panies going abroad and having the 
expense of its agents in breaking 
into the foreign trade. We ran it 
along very successfully until the 
boom came along, when the Amer- 
ican prices were higher than Eng- 
lish prices.” 

“What companies 
export company?” 

“J. Painter & Sons, Lindsay & Mc- 
Cutcheon, William Clark & Sons, 
A. R. Whitney and, I think, the 
Pomeroy company.” 

“Did you make any use of your 
export company at any time in con- 
nection with domestic business?” 

“It sometimes took orders in 
America, the same as it would take 
them abroad.” 

Mr. Painter explained how the 
company was operated. The Export 
Co. would take an order and then 
the material would be manufactured 
by the company interested in the 
export company which quoted the 
lowest price. The witness thought 
the tendency of doing business this 
was to lower prices at home, 


joined in that 


way 
since the quoting of low prices on 
export business led to the quoting 


of low prices on domestic business. 
The Export company also prevented 
the members from competing with 
each other, except within the com- 
pany itself. The Export Co. made 
a profit generally, representing the 
difference between its sélling -price 
and the price at which the manufac- 


turer filled the order. The profit 
was, of course, divided up among 
the manufacturers. 

“This was all worked out scien- 
tifically?” interjected Mr.  ‘Linda- 
bury. 

“We were groping in ‘the dark, 


finding a way of getting more bus- 
iness. The government could not 
tell us how to do it. Whom could 
we go to?” answered Mr. Painter. 


Hoop Business 


Mr. Colton then took up the or- 
ganization of the American Steel 
Hoop Co. The witness said that he 
helped Mr. Guthrie get the options 
on the different plants by introduc- 
ing him to the different manufac- 
turers. 

“Did you ever see the underwriting 


agreement relating to the organi- 
zation of the American Steel Hoop 
Co.?” 

“Yes, air.” 

“Did you subscribe to it?” 

“My uncle did.” 


“For every $100 in cash you got 
$100 in common, par value, and 


$100 of preferred, par value?” 
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“Yes,” said the witness, with a re- 
mark to the effect that Mr. Colton 
was “putting the cart before the 
horse.” 

“Was that according to habit?” 
asked Mr. Severance, referring to 


the method of underwriting. 

“Yes, according to habit and cus- 
tom.” 

Mr. Painter stated that the options 
on the plants were for a cash pur- 
chase and that membership in the 





Examined the Examiners 


Charles A. Painter, formerly presi- 
dent of J. Painter & Sons Co., later 
vice president of the American Steel 
Hoop Co., and now at the head of a 
brokerage house in Pittsburgh, ts a 
rosy-cheeked, wieil-set-up man, who 
looks and acts much younger than he 
really is. He is very emphatic in his 
speech and manner and_ radiates 
health and energy at every pore. As 
a witness, he was inclined to answer 
questions with a wealth of detail, 
with the result that the attorneys 
who questioned him would occasion- 
ally endeavor to cut him off. At such 
times he would raise his hand and 
say, “Wait a minute, we want to get 
this right,’ or “Now, we want to 
get the truth of this.’ Judge Dick- 
inson was plainly bored at this meth- 
od of proceeding. 

The witness was asked by Mr. Col- 
ton if prices were higher in a certain 
year than in the year previous. He 
replied that they were and endea- 
vored to explain why, but was inter- 
rupted. Shortly after, he was turned 
over to David Reed Jr., who imme- 
diately requested an explanation of 
the rise in prices in that year. 

“Oh,” remarked the witness, “so 
that’s the way you do it here.” 

“Put that uncalled-for remark in 
the record,” interjected Judge Dick- 
inson sternly. 

“I beg your pardon, judge, I didn’t 
mean to offend you,’ said Mr. Paint- 
er. 











“Oh, it’s nothing personal,” an- 
swered Judge Dickinson shortly. 
underwriting syndicate was allowed 


merely by courtesy. J. Painter & 
Sons were let into the syndicate to 
the extent of only about 25 per 
cent of the selling price. 

“Now, get this through your head, 
Mr. Colton,” said Mr. Painter, in 
explaining the underwriting of the 
Steel Hoop. securities, “it was a 
privilege to be able to underwrite 
the securities of the American Steel 
Hoop Co. and a great number of my 
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friends came to me.and begged me 
to use my influence so that they 
might get into the deal.” 

Mr. Painter explained that the sale 
of the Isabella furnace was _ con- 
ducted as a transaction separate from 
the’ sale of the J. Painter & Sons 


Co. For the Isabella furnace, $1,- 
250,000 were paid. The Painter com- 
pany and Spang, Chalfant & Co. 
each had a half interest in this fur- 
nace. 


Mr. Whitla’s Testimony 


J. P. Whitla, Sharon, Pa., attorney 
for the Sharon Steel Co. from 1899 
to 1900, and also a_ stockholder in 
that concern, was questioned by 
Judge Dickinson, of government 
counsel, in regard to the merging 
of the Union Steel Co., of which 
Wm. H. Donner was president, and 
the Sharon Steel Co. in 1900. He 
stated that the latter concern was 
completing a tube mill and a_ uni- 
versal plate mill at that time. Short- 
ly afterward, in 1901, 12 50-ton open- 


hearth furnaces were also put in 
operation. 

“State whether either the Sharon 
or Union Steel companies, at the 
time of their sale to the United 
States Steel Corporation, had under 
construction any new _  open-hearth 
furnaces.” 

“IT do not recall exactly, but I 


think it was planned to add four or 
five more to the Sharon plant.” 


Mr. Whitla then went into further 
detail regarding the equipment of 
the Sharon Steel Co. Its products, 


both prior to and after the merger, 
included blooms, slabs, billets, sheet 
and tin bars, rods; plain, galvanized 
and barbed wire and wire nails. It 
also owned a majority of stock in 
the Sharon Tin Plate Co. and the 
Sharon Sheet Steel Co., thereby con- 


trolling the sale of a _ considerable 
output of both sheet steel and tin 
plate. Mr. Whitla stated that the 
Sharon company was solvent when 


it was merged with the Union Steel 
Co. 

“How came sell out to the 
Steel Corporation?” asked Mr. Lind- 
abury, who took up the cross-exam- 
ination. 

“The 


were 


you to 


directed the com- 
sell, because of 
de- 


men who 


pany anxious to 
their other business 
manded most of their time, and, being 
glad 


interests which 
offered a good price, they were 
to take advantage of it. 
“How 
“The properties 
price based upon 
of the various 
termined at the time of 


fixed?” 

sold at a 
the actual values 
properties, as de- 
the merger 


was the price 


were 
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of the Sharon and Union Steel com- 
panies.” 

Mr. Whitla said that he thought 
the price a modest one, which, how- 
ever, was Satisfactory. He said that 
he did not believe the price of $5,- 
000,000, paid for the Sharon com- 
pany’s ore holdings on the Mesabi 
range, was excessive as this reduced 
itself to only 25 cents per ton for ore 
in the ground. 

The witness was then asked as to 
who was present at the meetings of 
the wire nail pool prior to the year 
1902. He named a great many con- 
cerns whose representatives were 
present but said he never met any 
one present from the American Steel 
& Wire Co. Mr. Whitla said that 
as far as he knew, the consolidated 
Union Steel Co., at the time of its 
sale to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, had the largest output of 
wire nails of any of the independent 
companies, 


Tried Hand at Exporting 


F. L. Clark, of Pittsburgh, former- 
ly president of the William Clark 
Sons Co., but now retired, was ques- 
tioned about the state of competition 
existing among hoop and band mak- 
ers prior to the time of the forma- 
tion of the American Steel Hoop 
Co. He mentioned a large number 
of manufacturers of cotton ties, 
hoops and bands, including the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., which, while 
not regularly making these products, 
had the capacity for turning out a 
larger output than all the regular man- 
ufacturers of these products com- 
bined. The companies which went 
into the American Steel Hoop Co., 
said Mr. Clark, controlled about 50 
per cent of the country’s capacity 
for producing cotton ties, about 5 or 
10 per cent of the capacity for mak- 
ing common iron bars and less than 
50 per cent of the capacity for mak- 
ing hoops and bands. 

It was brought out by David 
Reed Jr., in the cross-examitfation, 
that the American Steel Hoop Co. 
at the time of its organization could 
supply over twice the country’s demand 
for steel hoops in dull times and _ that 
the independent companies making steel 
hoops alone could produce two and one- 
half times the country’s demand in 
dull times. Thus the American Steel 
Hoop Co. always had plenty of 
competition. 

Henry B. Lupton, formerly secre- 
tary of the Oliver Wire Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was questioned briefly as to 
conditions and the state of compe- 
tition which ruled in the steel and 
wire industry at the time the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. was formed. 














Mr. Lupton explained how his du- 
ties in the office of the Oliver Wire 
Co. were to act as sort of a general 
“handshake”, to smooth out diffi- 
culties with customers. Mr. Lup- 
ton’s statement that the American 
Steel & Wire Co. almost entirely 
controlled the market price of wire 
and that that concern lowered the 
price from $3.25 to $2.25 in one day 
appeared to afford much satisfaction 
to Mr. Colton. 

Mr. Colton questioned the witness 
regarding a contract which he had 
mentioned during the cross-examina- 
tion by Mr. Severance. This was 
between the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Co. and the Carnegie Steel Co. 

“The Oliver Iron & Steel Co. 
makes a great deal of coke and sup- 
plies this to the Carnegie Steel Co. 
in return for billets,” said Mr. Lup- 
ton. 

“Then the Oliver company sells all 
of its coke to the Carnegie company 
and the Carnegie company in return 
disposes of all its billets ‘to the 
Oliver company?” 

“No, not all of its billets,” said Mr. 
Lupton, with a smile. “It keeps a 
few for its own use.” 


W. P. Snyder on Stand 


W. P. Snyder, of W. P. Snyder & 
Co., Pittsburgh, was questioned in re- 
gard to a number of different subjects, 
chief of them being the ore properties 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
in the Lake Superior region. 

“If you owned the blast furnaces 


that the Steel Corporation owns, 
Mr. Snyder, would you feel that 
you had enough ore if you 


owned as much ore as the Steel 
Corporation owns?” asked Mr. Reed, 
who conducted the cross examina- 
tion. 

“I would feel that by having more 
I would be in a safer position. Good 
iron ore is getting scarce nowadays,” 
answered Mr. Snyder. “The Cor- 
poration’s holdings are no _ larger 
than is demanded by common bus- 
iness prudence.” 

Mr. Snyder, up to 1899, was presi- 
dent of the Oliver & Snyder Steel 
Co., which sold billets, slabs, blooms, 


etc., competing with the Carnegie, 
Illinois, Jones & Laughlin and a 
number of other steel companies. 


This company, along with practi- 
cally all of its competitors, was a 
member of the “billet pool”, which 
embraced the manufacturers of bil- 


lets, blooms and slabs. At _ times 
this pool allotted business to its 
members on the percentage basis; 


thus for business either in excess 
of or under the allotted percentage, 
the various members either paid in 
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or drew out of the pool fund. Mr. 
Snyder did not remember the basis 
per ton on which these payments 
were made. 

Mr. Snyder was then questioned 
about various ore properties on the 
Mesabi range and the bonuses and 
royalties paid on these. This infor- 
mation, through his connection with 
the Shenango Furnace Co., and other 
companies, he was in an authorita- 
tive position to supply. By this 
testimony Judge Dickinson sought 
to show that the _ royalties and 
bonuses on ore properties have in- 
creased greatly since the Steel Cor- 
poration was organized. 

“What was the average royalty 
paid on Lake ore from 1896 to 1901?” 
asked Judge Dickinson. 

“From 15 to 25 cents a ton,” re- 
plied Mr. Snyder. He further stat- 
ed that the highest royalty during 
that time was that of 35 cents paid 
by the Clairton Steel Co. Since 
1901, said the . witness, there has 
been an increase to 50 to 75 cents 
per ton. Mr. Snyder assigned this 
increase to the increased value of 
Lake -Superior ore, which resulted 
both from the greater demand for 
ore generally and the development 
of furnaces so that lake ore can be 
used to advantage. In the 90's, he 
said, furnace men had not yet learned 
to handle this ore as advantageously 
as it is used at present, 

In regard to the Clairton Steel 
Co., Mr. Snyder stated that the 
United States Steel Corporation had 
secured a bargain when it took 
over that concern. The Clairton 
company was then in the hands of 
a receiver and the sale was made 
with the permission of the United 
States court. Mr. Snyder stated 
that he also made plans at the time 
to purchase the properties of the 
Clairton company but that these fell 
through. 


Mr. King’s Testimony 


The hearings opened Monday 
morning with John A. Brown in the 
special examiner’s chair, Henry P. 
Brown being detained in Philadel- 
phia on business. Willis L. King, 
vice president of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., was called to the wit- 
ness stand and questioned by Judge 
Dickinson in regard to the differ- 
ence between various types and 
weights of rails. Mr. King also ex- 
plained what is designated by the 
terms plate, sheet bar, universal 
plates, angle splice bar, angle, beam, 
channel, bloom, billet, tie plate and 
other finished and semi-finished ma- 
terials. This part of the examina- 
tion was termed “Mr. King’s class in 
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school” by the counsel for the de- 
fense. 

Mr. King stated that the largest 


percentage of steel sold goes out in 
the form of bars. 

The’ witness said he had _ heard 
of a tube plant which the Carnegie 
company proposed to build at Con- 
neaut, O., prior to the formation 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Severance objected to 
this line of questioning on the ground 
that the witness had only a hearsay 
knowledge of this subject. 

Mr. King told about the structural 
plate associations which ex- 
until 1904, and he admitted 
acted as treasurer of both 

The members of the struc- 
the Carnegie, 
and 


and 
isted 
having 
of these. 
tural association 
Illinois, 


were 
Cambria, Lackawanna 


steel 


Jones & Laughlin companies 
and the A. & P. Roberts Co. The 
plate association comprised the Car- 
megie, Illinois, Otis, Cambria and 
Jones & Laughlin steel companies, 
Worth Bros. Co. and the Lukens 
Iron & Steel Co. Colonel Bope repre- 


sented the Carnegie company at the 


meetings of both associations, while 
George Baker represented the _ IIli- 
nois Steel Co. soth associations 
controlled about 90 per cent of the 
country’s capacity for production. 
susiness in the association was di- 
vided up among the members ac- 


cording to the percentage of allot- 
ment, based on the capacity for pro- 


duction of each concern as_ deter- 
mined from its sales of the three 
years preceding the organization of 


the association. The Carnegie Steel 
Co.’s allotment was 45 to 50 per cent 
in each pool and that of the Illinois 
Steel Co. in the plate association was 


i0 to 11 per cent. The leading fig- 
ure in the organization of the plate 
pool was C. M. Schwab, said Mr. 
King. The various companies in the 
associations either paid in or drew 
out sums from the _ association’s 
funds according to whether their 
business exceeded or fell short of 


their allotments. 
Continued the Meetings ° 


Following the disbanding of these 


two pools in 1904, the members of 
each continued the meetings, but in 
what they thought was a less ob- 


jectionable form. At these meetings 
prices were discussed and those pres- 
ent would practically agree to up- 
hold a certain price. 

“Did you always uphold the price?” 

“Yes.” 

Mr. King went say that 
sometimes he would find it advisable 
to quote another price. He would not 
the new price, however, 


on to 


change to 
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until he had called a meeting and 
acquainted the other members with 
his intentions, 

“IT would say,” 
“that the object of 
was to bring about 
prices.” 

The witness stated that the dis- 
banding of the association in 1904 
was the result of a notification to the 
effect that the meetings were illegal. 
The members of the associations, 
however, were informed that they 
had a constitutional right to meet 
and discuss conditions, announce 
prices they were charging, etc. Mr. 
King, however, was not sure wheth- 
er they were given the right to an- 
nounce prices they would charge in 
the future. There is no question, he 
admitted, that prices were announced 
and then upheld by the manufac- 
turers in most cases. The purpose 
of those who attended the meetings, 
said Mr. King, was primarily to 
create stability in the market. The 
intention was not to secure as high 
a price as possible and Mr. King 
related how, in 1906 and 1907, the 
manufacturers agreed to keep the 
price down, thus avoiding a _ run- 
away market. 


said Mr. King, 
these meetings 
stability of 


The First Gary Dinner 


Mr. King was asked about the first 
“Gary dinner” in 1907, At this meet- 
ing, the witness said, the manufac- 
turers were encouraged not to allow 
the panic to excite them. They were 
also advised to keep up prices and 
not give their business away at 
ruinous prices. For the purpose of 
organizing the manufacturers, in or- 
der that the situation might be kept 
in hand, an advisory committee was 
consisting of Judge Gary, 
W. E. Corey, Powell Stackhouse, E. 
C. Felton, W. L. King and, later, 
C. M. Schwab and Edward Bailey. 
Sub-committees were appointed in 
turn. The members of the steel bar 
committee, to the best of Mr. King’s 
included John A. Top- 

Parke, Powell Stack- 
house and some others. Mr. King 
was chairman of this committee. 
Other sub-committees of which Mr. 
King was a member were the struc- 
tural materials and billet and sheet 
bar committees. Mr. King said he 


formed, 


recollection, 


ping, W. G. 


could not exactly recall who were 
the other members of these com- 
mittees, but he said that he had a 


complete list of these at his office. 
This list he had from THE 
IroN Trape Review. 

“Did you attend a luncheon in 
New York on Feb. 18, 1909?” 

“Yes.” Mr. King said that Judge 


secured 
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Gary was the moving spirit of this 
luncheon. 

“Did Judge Gary say anything as to 
any action that would or should be 
taken in the future?” 


Judge Gary's Announcement 


“Yes, he said that conditions were 
then such that the United States Steel 
Corporation might in the future act 
independently as to price. In other 
words, the effect of the panic had dis- 
appeared and natural laws might again 
be resumed.” 

“You don’t mean that Judge Gary 
said that?” interjected Mr. Severance. 

“No, that was only my own im- 
pression,” 

In cross-examination, Mr. Severance 
read the portion of the government’s 


petition in which it was explained 
that meetings of the manufacturers 
merely to discuss trade conditions 


would not be classed among the ac- 
tions in restraint of trade. Mr. King 
was asked if anything done at the 
meetings was of such a nature as to 
be classed as illegal by the terms of 
the government petition. He replied 
that nothing, which was not covered 
in that portion of the petition which 
had been read, was done. 

Mr. Severance questioned Mr. King 
as to his business experience, and the 
latter replied that he had commenced 
with the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
when he was 18 years of age and had 
continued that company ever 
since, rising through the various 
offices up to that of vice president. 
For more than 30 years he had been 
connected with the sales department. 

“Isn’t it a fact,” asked Mr. Sever- 
ance, “that pools of various kinds 
have been in existence in the steel 
industry since as far back as you have 
any recollection?” 

“It is,” replied Mr. King. 

“Do you remember any other time 
in your career when during a period 
of eight years, with the exception of 
the years 1904-12, there were no pools 
in operation?” 

“IT do not.” 

“Do you know of any pools which 
have been in operation since the 
various pools were disbanded, as you 
yourself have said, at the order of 
Judge Gary?” 

“T do not.” 

Mr. King was then questioned 
further in connection with the so- 
called “Gary dinners,” especially with 
reference to what Judge Gary said as 
to price agreements, the purpose of 
the dinners, etc. Judge Gary, said the 
witness, repeatedly expressed his un- 
alterable determination not to enter 
into any price agreements, on the 


with 
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ground that such agreements were 
contrary to the law. 


Independents Prosper 


In further cross-examination, Mr. 
King said that the independent steel 
companies have generally prospered 
greatly since 1901, thereby showing 
that competition with the United 
States Steel Corporation has _ not 
harmed these interests. From 500,000 
tons in 1901 the output of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. has been increased 
to about 1,500,000 tons annually. 

“Do you coincide with the opinion, 
expressed by some other witnesses in 
these hearings, that the Steel Cor- 
poration could put all its competitors 
out of business, if it desired to do 
so?” asked Mr. Severance. 

“IT never was very much afraid of 
that,” said Mr. King with a smile. 

“Then you don’t believe there is 
much danger?” 

“Not much.” Mr. King said it 
would not be good policy for the 
Steel Corporation to make such an 
attempt. 

In redirect examination, Judge 
Dickinson wanted to know if the 
witness thought the Steel Corpora- 
tion would not put its competitors 
out of business or if it had not the 
power to do so. The witness an- 
swered that all the larger companies, 
because of more reserve power, could 
undoubtedly put their smaller com- 
petitors out of business. 


“They could not put them out of 
business permanently, however. It 
is my experience that a company 
never dies.” 

“If Judge Gary told you that the 
Steel Corporation had the power to 
put its competitors out of business 
would you believe him?” 

This question raised a storm of ob- 
jections from the opposing counsel. 
The witness, however, finally replied: 

“If Judge Gary made such a state- 
ment I would give it very careful 
consideration — and form my own 
opinion,” 


Relied on Each Other 


Judge Dickinson tried again and 
again to get the witness to admit 
that the meetings of the various 
manufacturers from 1904 to 1907 re- 
sulted in price agreements. Mr. King 
said that the purpose of the meet- 
ings was to create stability in the 
market price, that is to keep it from 
running away, either up or down. 
Mr. King stated that the manufac- 
turers left these meetings with the 
mutual feeling that they might rely 
on each other to maintain the price. 
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He would not admit any out-and-out 
price agreements, howéver. 

Judge Dickinson also endeavored 
to determine from Mr. King whether 
or not Judge Gary’s action in taking 
the initiative in disbanding the pools 
did not have its inception in a warn- 
ing of a coming governmental inves- 
tigation. This Mr. King did not 
know. He said that the first he 
heard of any prospective investiga- 
tion was about a year or more after 
the pools were disbanded. 

Mr. King produced a copy of a 
book on the “Gary dinner,” of Oct. 
15, 1909, published by Tue Iron TRADE 
Review, and this was entered in the 
record. It contained the speeches 
and other proceedings at this dinner. 


Mr. Donner Called 


W. H. Donner, now president of 
the Cambria Steel Co., was ques- 
tioned in regard to the sale of the 
National Tin Plate Co., which he or- 
ganized, to the American Tin Plate 
Co. This company had plants at An- 
derson, Ind., and Monessen, Pa. Mr. 
Donner also organized the Union 
Steel Co., Donora, Pa., in which he 
had a one-fourth interest, the other 
three-fourths being owned by A. W. 
Mellen. Subsequently Mr. Mellen 
sold one-third of his holdings to H. 
C, Frick. Mr. Donner went into con- 
siderable detail regarding the equip- 
ment of the Union Steel Co. at the 
time it went into the hands of the 
United States Steel Corporation. At 
that time, the company had under 
construction at Donora two blast 
furnaces, 12 open-hearth furnaces, one 
mixing furnace and one blooming 
mill. The sale to the Steel Corpora- 
tion was made only about a month 
after the merger of the Sharon and 
Union Steel companies. The sale 
was first suggested by Mr. Frick, 
who, being interested in both the 
Steel Corporation and the Union 
company, could thus take an active 
interest in neither. 

The hearing was adjourned at this 
point, Mr. Donner being requested to 
appear on Tuesday. His further test- 
imony is published on another page 
of this issue. 


Furnaces Relighted 


The Carnegie Steel Co. is blowing 
in two additional furnaces, one 
Edgar Thomson at Bessemer, Pa., 
on Bessemer, and one at Farrell, Pa., 
on basic. This brings the blast fur- 
nace operations of the Steel Cor- 
poration at present to about 90 per 
cent of capacity. The Steel Corpor- 
ation has several other furnaces in 
shape ready to resume. 





ORE SHIPMENTS 


Exceed 7,000,000 Tens During Sep- 
tember.—Tax Question Settled. 





Ore shipments during September 
were 7,287,230 tons, an increase of 2,- 
056,161 tons over the movement for 
September, 1911, and only 473,018 tons 
less than were moved during August. 
The movement to Oct. 1, is 36,338,382 
tons, an increase of 11,501,245 tons 
over the corresponding period during 
1911. Following were the shipments 
by ports: 








Sept., Sept., 

Port: 1911, 1912. 
cick vacahionee 668,595 770,974 
Marquette. 6s. a liseevkes 367 964 566,178 
Aabiond -30401disekkrie 368 945 757,764 
SUMETION © bas cveccaueoehs 1,563,836 2,031,086 
Wikies ota eis See 1,131,247 1,652,735 
Two THlexbore -.<.scasess 1,130,482 1,508,493 
Titel 4s cceabaducecked 5,231,069 7,287,239 
1912 imecrease ........ 2,056,261 
To Oct. 1, To Oct. 1, 

Port. 1911. 1912. 

BRecanaee.« cs. scasbedeees 3,086,847 4,010,985 
Masntete’ ioc cicavedeks 1,568,711 2,567,578 
Ashland = 0.8 erste 1,878,786 3,623,161 
SUnetOe . > cacickenkchenecs 7,946,109 11,097,276 
PEE. css 6 6s (Reade ee 5,501,364 7,729,187 
Two: aebore: ) csciswaes 4,855,320 7,310,195 
Total: Gi... dis Aisiess 24,837,137 36,338,382 
1912 increase .....0+. 11,501,245 


Of the shipments during Septem- 
ber, 5,536,291 tons came to Lake 
Erie ports, distributed as follows: 





Port. September, 
1912. 

Buffalo 748,672 
Bye". hc ces ceewhs conn Genoese 72,463 
Conneaut . 1,930,911 
Ashtabula 281,361 
Fairport . 287,083 
Cleveland 1,184,249 
Lorain 527,834 
Huron 46,238 
Sandusky. 9. ccccccsntvtwertesen shespeee 
Toledo 301.770 
Detroit 55,710 

5,536,291 


The ore handling companies and 
the tax officials have finally reached 
an agreement as to the proper basis 
for taxing ore on Lake Erie docks. 
The ore companies were willing to 
pay a tax of 40 cents upon the total 
burden remaining on the docks in 
April, which for the year 1912 was 
6,000,000 tons. This would work out 
at a total valuation of $2,400,000, but 
there was considerable criticism of 
the arrangement as the tax officials 
are pledged to return property at 
full valuation. It was, therefore, de- 
cided to tax one-sixth of the ore, 
or 1,000,000 tons, at $2.40, the re- 
mainder being regarded as in transit. 
The ore companies also agreed to 
pay taxes on a valuation of $2.40 on 
1,000,000 tons remaining on dock in 
April, 1911. 


The Waterloo, Cedar Falls & 
Northern Railway Co., Waterloo, Ia, 
has ordered from the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. two quadruple 
equipments of motors. 
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Thomas Towne has been appointed 
general manager of sales of the Union 
Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
His headquarters will be at Beaver 
Falls. Mr. Towne is 45 years of age, 
having been born July 2, 1867. He 
entered the works of the Orange 
county furnace at Middletown, Orange 
county, New York, in 1882. Five 
years later, he became connected with 
the Garvin Machine Co., New York. 
He was made eastern sales agent of 
the Union Drawn Steel Co., on Nov. 
1, 1891, and held this position for 21 
years until his recent appointment as 
general manager of sales. He is said 
to have had a longer tenure of office 
as American mill representative than 
any other sales manager at present in 
New York. Mr. has been 
connected with the 
iron and steel business for 30 years. 
the American 


Towne 
engineering in 
He is a member of 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; the 
International Society for Testing Ma- 
terials; the American Society for Test- 

the iron and 
standards com- 
Society of 


and of 
steel division of the 
mittee of the American 
Automobile Engineers. 


ing Materials; 


P. C. Knegle has returned to his 
home in O., after three 
years’ employment with the Tata Iron 
& Steel Co., Sakchi, India. 


Columbiana, 


Norman Leeds, general manager of 
the Automatic Machine Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. has returned from a 


three months’ trip to Europe. 
Rodman Wister, iron and_ steel, 
No. 672 Bullitt building, Philadelphia, 
who has been traveling in Europe, 
will sail for this country this month. 
William S. Ranson, of Matthew, 
Addy & Co., pig iron and coke brok- 


ers, Of Cincinnati, has gone to the 
Bermuda Islands on an _ extended 
vacation. 

E. G. Buckwell, secretary and 
manager of sales of the Cleveland 
Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, sailed 
on Oct. 5 for a two months’ busi- 


ness trip abroad. 

Joseph Beck, superintendent of the 
sheet department of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Co., 
duties after an outing of six weeks 
at Saramac Lake, N. Y. 


Tube has resumed his 


Henry A. Butler, who has been as- 
superintendent at the 
Sheet & 


general 
the 


ststant 


works of Youngstown 
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Tube Co., has been made manager of 
the order department, a position just 
created, 

Frank §S. Witherbee, president of 
Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Inc., Port 
Henry, N. Y., has resigned as a di- 
rector of the Chatham & Phenix Na- 
tional Bank of New York, and the 
Citizens’ Central National Bank of 
Port Henry, N. Y., in order to quali- 
ly as a Republican presidential elec- 
tor. 

George S. Whyte, president of the 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Chi- 
cago, has moved to Kenosha, Wis., 
where he will have direct charge of 
the new wire and wire rope mill re- 
cently built by his company. The old 
plant at Coal City has been disposed 





THOMAS TOWNE, 


General Manager of Sales of the Union Drawn 
Steel Co, 


of to Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chi- 
cago, who will occupy same after 
Nov. 1. The main offices of the Ma- 


comber & Whyte Rope Co. will re- 
main at 507-509 South Clinton street, 
Chicago, sa_ heretofore. 

W. H. Nichols, the 
Nichols Copper Co., has been elected 
president of the Granby Consolidated 
Mining, Smelting & Co., as 
successor to George M. Luther, who 


president of 


Power 


is retiring because of ill-health. 


Thomas Ware, who for the 
past six years has_ been — secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Belle 
City Malleable Iron Co. Racine, 
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Wis., tendered his resignation last 
week and after Nov. 1 will be con- 
nected with the Hartmann Trunk Co. 
At a meeting of the directors of the 


Malleable Iron company, held last 
Friday, Mr. Ware was_ re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. What po- 


sition he will occupy with the Hart- 
mann Trunk Co. is not known and 
will not be until the return of Henry 
Hartmann from London, Eng., about 
Nov. 1. 

Horace E. Andrews was elected a 
director of the Westinghouse Aijr 
Brake Co., Pittsburgh, at the recent 





annual meeting of the stockholders. 
He succeeds H. E. Smith. The other 
retiring directors were re-elected. 


President George Westinghouse was 
re-elected. The stockholders also 
voted in favor of the proposed addi- 
tion of 5,000 shares of the unissued 
capital stock to the employes’ pension 
fund. 


Bertram D. Robinson, who for 
many years has been identified with 
the pig iron industry and for the 
past five years has represented B. 
Nichol & Co., New York City, in 
the eastern states, has been em- 
ployed by Whitehead Brothers Co. 
and will represent them on the road 
through New England, taking the 
position of the late George S. Bul- 
lock, who traveled for the White- 
head company in this territory for 
over 35 years. Mr. Robinson, who 
is widely known in the trade, will be 
prepared to offer a general line of 
foundry sands and supplies through 
his connection with the Whitehead 
company. 

Edwin F. Leigh, of Chicago, who 
recently moved to Marion, O., has 
assumed the position of general 
manager of the plant of the Marion 
Malleable Iron Co., succeeding John 
C. Haswell in that position. Mr. Has- 
well, who has managed the affairs of 
the company for the past 14 years, 
has resigned his position as general 
manager to devote more time to other 
interests, remain in Marion 
and retain his interest in the malle- 
able iron business, also his office as 
vice president of the company and a 


but will 


member of the board of directors. 
Mr. Leigh, the new manager, has 
heretofore been connected with the 


sales department of the Chicago Rail- 
way Equipment Co., of Chicago. 
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CONGRESS OF HYGIENE 





Noteworthy Exhibit of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 


One of the most important exhibi- 
tions ever held in this country closed 
last Friday in Washington after be- 
ing open for three weeks. It was the 
exhibition held in connection with the 
Fifteenth International Congress on 
Hygiene and Demography. This con- 
gress, the first ever held in America, 
was held on the invitation of the 
national government and was parti- 
cipated in by more than a score of 
foreign countries and more than two 
score of our states. Its object was 
the promotion of human_ health. 

The exhibition was held in a build- 
ing especially erected for the purpose, 
located on the Mall, diagonally across 
from the building of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. Here all sorts of appli- 
ances for promoting health and safe- 
ty were shown. The exhibits were 
arranged in 13 groups, so as to make 
investigation easy and effective. In 
the group showing military, naval and 
tropical hygiene, the chief exhibitor 
was, the United States government. 
Several states and cities made exhibits 
of state and municipal hygiene. 

In the group showing industrial and 
occupational hygiene, the most note- 
worthy exhibit was that of the Ameri- 
can Jron and Steel Institute, one of 
whose purposes is “to promote health 
and safety in mine and mill”. This 
exhibit was so large that supple- 
mentary space had to be secured. It 
was under the care of courteous atten- 
dants who gladly gave information to 
large numbers of intelligent inquirers. 
The exhibit was a revelation to those 
who have not been keeping track of 
what is being done by the iron and 
steel producers of this country for 
the welfare of their employes. 

As might be expected, the Insti- 
tute’s principal exhibit was furnished 
by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries. Everywhere 
appeared evidence of careful thought. 
On the walls were exhibited warning 
signals indicating danger and the need 
of caution. These were in many lan- 
guages, to meet the needs of the men 
of many lands employed in the in- 
dustry. Among the subsidiaries of 
the Corporation making exhibits of 
models and photographs covering all 
sorts of appliances for the prevention 
of accidents, the care of the injured, 
for providing water supply and toilet 
conveniences; pictures showing hous- 
ing conditions and gardens, play- 
grounds for the children, and many 
other things calculated to promote 
health and happiness among the men 





and their families, were the Carnegie 
Steel Co., the National Tube Co., the 
Henry C. Frick Coke Co., the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., the Oliver Mining Co. 
and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
way Co. 

The principal exhibitors among the 
independent companies were the Lack- 
awanna Steel Co., photographs show- 
ing safety devices used in the mills 
and social service in the homes of the 
men; the Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
photographs showing provisions for 
safety in its mills; the Maryland Steel 
Co., photographs showing its herd of 
100 Jersey cows used to standardize 
the quality and price of milk, and 
photographs showing its prize gar- 
dens; the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.; 
photographs showing the model hous- 
ing conditions at its Aliquippa works; 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., photographs 
showing model yard conditions about 
its mills; the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., photographs showing housing and 
social service at its mines; the. Amer- 
ican Blower Co., working model of 
its mine ventilator; Norton Co., mod- 
els of its grinding wheels with their 
safety operating stands; the Thomas 
Iron Co., photographs showing its 
housing conditions; the Empire Steel 
Co., working model of its safety mine 
hoist and photographs of working 
conditions at its plants; the American 
Steel Foundries, safety appliances and 
photographs showing working condi- 
tions at its plants. 

Many of these exhibits are being 
donated to the permanent Museum of 
Health and Safety Appliances at the 
headquarters of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 





Council Formed by Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers. 


Milwaukee, Oct. 8—The _ safety 
congress of the Association of Iron 
and Steel Electrical Engineers, which 
was in session at Milwaukee during 
last week, resolved itself into a nation- 
él organization to be known as the 
National Council for Industrial Safe- 
ty. Plans for an organized national 
campaign for the promotion of in- 
dustrial safety were adopted and 
preliminary arrangements for the 
next safety congress in 1913 were 
outlined. 

The report of a committee repre- 
senting each of the organizations 
which participated in the Milwaukee 
congress contained the following rec- 
ommendations: 

“That a national organization along 
lines similar to existing organiza- 
tions, which make the subject of 
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safety a part of their program, is 
expedient, and that there is need and 
opportunity for a co-ordinating body 
which shall serve for future con- 
gresses and Safety exhibits the same 
function which the Association of 
Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers 
served in making this congress pos- 
sible.” 

The committee was at once made 
permanent as the National Council 
for Industrial Safety and will add 
to its number representatives of 
other bodies which concern them- 
selves with safety problems. Offi- 
cers were chosen as follows: Chair- 
man, Fred C. Schwendtman, Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers; 
vice chairman, Lew R. Palmer, As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Electrical 
Engineers; secretary, Dr. Ltician W. 
Chaney, department of commerce 
and labor. 

For 1915 the National Council for 
Industrial Safety plans an interna- 
tional safety congress in conjunction 
with the Panama-Pacific exposition 
at San Francisco. 


C. W. Parkhurst, Johnstown, Pa,,’ 


was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Electrical 
Engineers at the annual convention. 
E. Friedlander, Braddock, Pa. was 
elected first vice president; O. R. 
Jones, Youngstown, O., second vice 
president, and James Farrington, 
Steubenville, secretary and treasurer. 
Gano Dunn was elected an honorary 
member, and presided at the banquet 
on Monday evening, the addresses 
at which were along the lines of in- 
dustrial safety and sanitation. Dr. 
Joseph A. Holmes, director of the 
bureau of mines, spoke on “Safety 
and Industrial Efficiency.” R. W. 
Campbell responded to the _ toast, 
“Safety in the Iron and Steel In- 
dustry.” The topic of Lucien W. 
Chaney was “Industrial Betterment 
at Home and Abroad.” B. R. Shov- 
er, retiring president, made an ad- 
dress on “The Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineer.” 


At the first business session, Sec- 
retary Farrington reported an _ in- 
crease in the membership since last 
year of 137. .The association since 
the last convention has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania on the date of June 29, 1912. 
Several addresses were made at the 
business session, A. E. Handy, of 
the Otis Elevator Co., speaking on 
“Blast Furnace Tops;” E. D. Dick- 
inson, of the General Electric Co., on 
“Special Reference to the Use of the 
Steam Regenerator,” and Wilfred 
Sykes, of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. on “Power Problems 
in Steel Mills.” 






































































NEW MEMBERS 





Elected by American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the directors of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute at New York, 
Oct. 4, 121 applications for member- 
ship were favorably acted upon and 
added to the roll of the organization. 
the total membership of 
to 725. Apart from this 
meeting was taken up 
with routine matter. The next regu- 
lar meeting of the directors will be 
held at Pittsburgh in connection with 
the fall meeting of the institute, Oct. 
25 and 26. A complete list of the 
new members elected is as follows: 


This brings 
the institute 
action, the 


William H. Abbott, Wheeling, W. Va., as- 


sistant secretary, Wheeling Corrugating Co. 

W. E. Acomb, Donora, Pa., superintendent, 
Donora Wire Works, American Steel & Wire 
Co. P 

George Baker, Chicago, general manager 
sales, Illinois Steel Co. 

John C. Bannister, Kewanee, IIl., manager 
Kewanee Works, National Tube Co. 

Thomas A, Beattie, Wheeling, W. Va., 
manager Riverside Works, National Tube Co. 

Leonard T. Beecher, Birmingham,  la., 
secretary and treasurer, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. 

P. D. Block, Chicago, vice president, In- 
land Steel Co. 

Charles M. Booth, Worcester, Mass., sales 
agent, American Steel & Wire Co. 

Roswell M.~ Boutwell, Boston, treasurer, 


Standard Horseshoe Co. 
Arthur J. Boynton, Lorain, O., superintend- 
ent blast furnace, National Tube. Co. 


Hermann A. Brassert, South Chicago, su- 
perintendent, blast furnace, Illinois Steel Co. 

Richard T. Brown, Ellwood City, Pa., su- 
perintendent Standard Works, Shelby Steel 
Tube Co. 

John Brunner, Chicago, acting inspecting 
engineer, Illinois Steel Co. 

Samuel P. Bush, Columbus, O., president 
and general manager, Buckeye Steel Casting 
Co, 

Perry E. Carhart, Chicago, inspecting engi- 


Co. 
Williamsport, 


Illinois Steel 
Cochran, 


neer, 
Garrett 
manufacturer. 


Pa., wire 


rope 

T. B. Coles, New York, sales agent, Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. 

Howard D. Cook, Lorain, O., superintend- 
ent, skelp rolling mills, the National Tube 
Co. 

Wm, A. Cornelius, McKeesport, Pa., man- 
ager, National Works, National Tube Co. 

Geo. A, Cragin, Worcester, Mass., assistant 
general sales agent, American Steel & Wire 
Co. 


Joseph G. Deericks, New York, sales agent, 


American Steel & Wire Co. 

Louis A. Dietrich, New York, sales agent, 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

J. Jay Dunn, Ellwood City, Pa., general 


superintendent, Shelby Steel Tube Co. 


Samuel Dunlap, Cleveland, assistant auditor, 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

Charles Fell, Lorain, O., superintendent 
pipe and tube mills, Lorain Works, National 
Tube Co. 

William A. Field, South Chicago, general 
superintendent, South Works, Illinois Steel 
Co. 

W. 4H. Foege, Chicago, sales manager, 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
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Joseph N. Gamble, Kewanee, IIl., superin- 
tendent Kewanee works, National Tube Co. 

Albert H. Garry, Cleveland, assistant aud- 
itor, American Steel & Wire Co. 

H. R. Gilbert, Pittsburgh, manager, Con- 
tinental works, National Tube Co. 

Andrew Glass, Portsmouth, O., general 
manager, Portsmouth Steel Co., of Ports- 


mouth, O. 


John W. Gocher, Johnstown, Pa., chief en- 
gineer, Cambria Steel Co. 

Howard C. Griswold, Chicago, assistant 
inspecting engineer, Illinois Steel Co. 

3enj. P. Hazeltine, Wheeling, W. Va., su- 
perintendent, steel work and skelp mill, Na- 


tional Tube Co. 

F. Heberlein, Cleveland, superintendent, 
Consolidated works, American Steel & Wire 
Co. 

Albert W. Hitz, Cleveland, superintendent, 
Newburg wire mill, American Steel & Wire 
Co, 

John A. Hock, Pittsburgh, superintendent, 
Continental works, National Tube Co. 

Alex. L. Hoerr, McKeesport, Pa., steam 
and hydraulic engineer, National Tube Co. 

David C. Howard, Buffalo, president, De- 
laney Forge & Iron Co. 

Ernest S. Humphrys, Chicago, department 


manager, sales department, American Steel & 


Wire Co. 
James D. Ireland, 


ore department, M. A. 


Duluth, 
Hanna 


general 
& Co. 


manager 


Lewis Johnson, Chicago, department mana- 
ger, sales department, American Steel & 
Wire Co. 

John E. Kemp, Kewanee, IIl., civil engi- 
neer, National Tube Co. 

Wm. W. Kennedy, Wheeling, W. Va., su- 
perintendent, tube and pipe mills, National 
Tube Co, 

Edward T. Kenney, Johnstown, Pa, met: 
allurgical engineer, Cambria Steel Co. 


Frederick A. Keyes, New York, sales agent, 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Austin King, Scottdale, Pa., 
spector, H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
John W. Kiser, Chicago, president, 
Horseshoe Co. 
C.-  eaeet. Ir., 
sales manager, American 
Jos. W. 
Pennsylvania 
Alexander Laughlin, 
Central Tube Co. 
John W. Lees, 


chief mine in- 
Phoenix 


Chicago, department 
Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh, manager 
Tube Co. 
president, 


Latshaw, 
National 
Pittsburgh, 


works, 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
eral superintendent, Inland Steel Co. 
Frank J. Llewellyn, Chicago, division 
tral manager, American Bridge Co. of 
York, 
Paul P, 
state Iron 
F, Lorenz, 
works, American 
Henry B. Lynch, 
intendent of galvanizing 
Co. 
Anson Mark, Chicago, 
Chas. D. Marshall, Pittsburgh, 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. 
Chas. B. McElhany, Johnstown, 
ager wire sales, Cambria Steel Co. 
Robert J. Mercur, Montreal, 
president, Standard Iron Co., Ltd. 
Oliver M. Mowat, McKeesport, Pa., 
coupling department, National 


gen- 


cen- 
New 
Llewellyn, Chicago, care of Inter- 
& Steel Co. 
Cleveland, superintendent, H. P. 
Steel & Wire Co. 

McKeesport, Pa., 
plant, National 


super- 
Tube 


manufacturer. 
president, 


pipe 


Pa., man- 


Can., vice 
super- 
intendent, Tube 
Co. 

John A. 
galvanizing 
Macdonald, 
agent, 


McKeesport, Pa., en- 
National 
Worcester, 
American 


McCulloch, 
works, Tube Co. 
Mass., 


Steel & 


gineer, 

Duncan C, 
district purchasing 
Wire Co. 

Edward M. 
Lehigh Coke Co. 

Peter A. Newton, South Chicago, 
general superintendent, South Chicago works, 
Co. 


MclIlvain, New York, president 


assistant 


Illinois Steel 
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Chas. F. Nieman, Pittsburgh, president and 
treasurer, the Parkesburg Iron & Steel Co. 
Harry O’Conner, DeKalb, III, superintend- 
ent North and South works, American Steel 
& Wire Co. 
John O'Keefe, 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Chas. G. Osborne, South 
lurgical engineer, Illinois Steel 


Sharon, Pa., superintendent 


Chicago, metal- 


Co. 


John W. Offutt, Ellwood City, Pa., super- 
intendent, Shelby Stee! Tube Co. 

Albert Patten, McKeesport, Pa., superin- 
tendent Steel Works department, National 
Tube Co. 

Ralph H. Pratt, New York, sales agent, 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Chas, H. Putnam, Cleveland, superintend- 


ent, American works, American Steel & Wire 
Co, 

Oscar L. Pringle, McKeesport, Pa., assist- 
ant to superintendent, blast furnaces, National 


Tube Co, 

mechanical en- 

works, National Tube Co. 

Philadelphia, manager 

sales, American Sheet & Plate Co, 
Orville C. Skinner, Burnham, Pa., 

superintendent, Standard Steel Works Co. 


Max Rosenkranz, Pittsburgh, 
gineer, Continental 

Thomas W. Simpers, 
Tin 
assistant 


Malcolm R. Stevenson, McKeesport, Pa., 
superintendent blast furnace department, WNa- 
tional Tube Co. 

Bradley Stoughton, New York, consulting 
metallurgical engineer. 

Max Suppes, Lorain, O., manager, Lorain 
works, National Tube Co. 

William W. Taylor, Lynchburg, Va., vice 
president and general manager, Oriskany Ore 
& Iron Corporation. e 

George Timmins, Syracuse, N. Y., manager 
National Tube Co., Syracuse works. 

Wm. J. Totten, Chicago, assistant general 
manager sales, Illinois Steel Co. 

Lawrence H. Underwood, Wheeling, W. 
Va., superintendent blast furnaces, Riverside 
works, National Tube Co. 

Fred W. Waterman, Lorain, O., mechanical 
engineer, Lorain works, the National Tube 
Co. 

A. T. Weaver, Chicago, department sales 
manager, American Steel & Wire Co. 

pf Wheeldon, Cleveland, superintendent 
Cuyahoga works, American Steel & Wire Co. 

Albert C. Whitaker, Wheeling, W. Va., 


Corrugating Co. 


president, Wheeling 
superintendent, 


H. S. White, Braddock, Pa., 


American Steel & Wire Co. 

Silas H. Witherbee, Port Henry, N. Y., 
iron mining. 

James H. Wilson, McKeesport, Pa., super- 
intendent, National works, National Tube Co. 

Idris R. Williams, Lorain, O., superintend- 
ent steel department and blooming mills, the 
National Tube Co. 


Edward H. Williams, Hokendauqua, Pa., 
superintendent blast furnaces, Thomas Iron 
Co. 

Harry S. Braman, Poland, O., superintend- 
ent, blast furnace and_ steel department, 


Tube Co. 
Youngstown, O., 
Youngstown 


Sheet & 
sutler, 


Youngstown 
Henry A. 


assist- 


. superintendent, 


anct general 

Sheet & Tube Co. 

James M. Camp, Pittsburgh, chief, bureau 
of instruction, Carnegie Steel Co. 

Stewart C. Coey, Youngstown, O., assist- 


mechanic, Youngstown Sheet & 


ant master 
Tube Co. 

Charles H. Elliott, Youngstown, O., assist- 
ant superintendent, blast furnaces, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. 

Jacob M. Faris, Youngstown, O., master 
mechanic, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Hamilton, New York, consult- 
ing engineer, Hamilton & Hansell. 
Nils V. Hansell, New York, 


Hamilton Hansell. 


John W. H. 


consulting 


engineer, and 
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Elmer T. McCleary, Youngstown, O., as- 
sistant superintendent, blast furnaces, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. 

David R. Mathias, Joliet, Ill., general su- 
perintendent, Joliet works, Illinois Steel Co. 

Wm. M. Mehlhorn, Pottsville, Pa., general 
superintendent, Eastern Steel Co. 

Wm. M. Neckerman, Youngstown, O., su- 
perintendent, tube department, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. 

Wm. C. Reilly, Youngstown, O., general 
superintendent, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. 

David A. Russell, Youngstown, O., chief 
chemist, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

Jos. R. Skewis Jr., McKeesport, Pa., mas- 
ter mechanic, National Tube Co. 

Robert C. Kirk, Steubenville, O., treasurer, 
La Belle Iron Works. 

Frank H. Nullmeyer, Youngstown, O., su- 
perintendent, rod and wire department, the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

Harry D. Westfall, Steubenville, O., sec- 
retary, La Belle Iron Works. 

Wm. H. Wright, Duluth, superintendent, 
coke department, Zenith Furnace Co. 

M. Jackson Crispin, New York City, gen- 
eral manager, United States Metal & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Samuel Deutsch, Chicago, iron and _ steel 
merchant. 

Frederick D. Dimmick, Cleveland, J. K. 
Dimmick & Co. 

F. Justice Grugan, Philadelphia, mining 
engineer. 

Axel H. Helander, Youngstown, O., sales 
manager and consulting engineer, Wm. Tod 
Co. 

John I. Matthews, Syracuse, N. Y., man- 
ager Halcomb Steel Co. 

Elmer M. Schumo, Philadelphia, metallur- 
gist, Wm. Wharton Jr. 

Harrison Souder, Cornwall, Pa., general 
superintendent, Cornwall Ore Bank Co, 

Thomas Woods, Pittsburgh, assistant gen- 
eral agent, Carnegie Steel Co. 


Of Labor Conditions Suggested by 
Brier Hill Steel Co. 

The Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has recently written a letter 
to the Bureau of Labor, at Washing- 
ton, suggesting that the present short- 
age of labor in the United States is 
of sufficient importance to merit a 
special investigation by the govern- 
ment, “There is,” says the letter, “a 
decided slump in foreign labor through- 
out the steel industry. All mills are 
running short. In the Youngstown 
district alone, we could state unoffi- 
cially, there is a deficiency of at least 
1,000 men. The writer has written to 
several of the foreign consulates 
asking them whether or not they 
can give any special explanation for 
this undesirable state. The consulate 
in Hungary says that some _ steps 
have been taken by the home gov- 
ernment to curtail emigration for 
economic reasons in that country 
which are very similar to the condi- 
tions we have now. The consulate in 
Italy has advised that three months 
of quarantine, together with a calling 
out of army reserves, has caused a 
disturbance in the emigration flow 
from Italy.” 
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Prospective Buying by America Causes 
Flurry. 
Office of THe Iron Trapt Review, 


Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Sept. 28. 


Pig Iron.—There has been a little 
check in the upward movement this 
week, the sole explanation of which 
seems to be a certain amount of prof- 
it-taking on the Cleveland market. 
Speculators in warrants have done 
very good business, and are inclined 


to gather in their returns. So much 


iron coming on to the market at 
once brought a little reaction, but the 
effect of this is already ‘passing away. 
Yesterday’s price was 67s 4d ($16.48) 
for cash transactions, with 67s 8d 


($16.56) for one month. There are 


signs now that the reaction has al- 
ready spent itself. A fairly substan- 
tial inquiry from America caused a 


little flutter in the Cleveland market. 
People are already speculating as to 
the effect on prices, if America once 
more becomes a buyer. There have 
been fairly large transactions this 
week, but buyers are seizing every 
opportunity of “bearing” the market, 
although without much prospect of 
successful result. The great advances 
in pig iron are very much disturbing 
the foundry business, especially as 
many founders, particularly in the 
domestic department, could do with 
more work. The amount in store at 
Glasgow is 277,000 tons. The scarc- 
ity of vessels alone prevents very 
large reductions in the Cleveland 
stocks of material. Smelters gener- 
ally expect decided advances in Oc- 
tober, and they are not at all dis- 
turbed by the check in the buying 
movement, as under present circum- 
stances, no. such combination has the 
slightest chance of success. In the 
hematite department, the demand is 
unusually large. Prices continue very 
strong at 80s for east coast mixed 
numbers. The total shipments of pig 
iron for the month of September, so 
far, have been about 80,000 tons, The 
great scarcity of coke continues to 
operate as a buoyant element in the 
market. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The up- 
ward movement steadily progresses 
in regard to finished iron and steel. 
In the heavy steel department, Shef- 
field has established a new record 
this month, and the scarcity of billets 
is being severely felt. A number of 
the rolling mills are quite unable to 
give delivery for several weeks. There 
has been a slight advance in English 
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billets, many makers asking £6” 5s, 
while basic billets are quoted at £6 
15s to £7. The rolling-stock makers 
at Sheffield are busier than ever, and 
are assured of sufficient work through- 
out next year. A great deal of new 
work has been placed by the govern- 
ment departments. Several of the 
local steel firms have held annual 
meetings this week, and in every 
case they report great activity and 
very cheerful prospects. In particu- 
lar, the American market for high- 
class steel has improved, and a great 
deal more of such steel is going to 
the continent. Practically, all the 
steel-using industries are as busy as 
they can be. In the iron trade, it is 
quite the usual thing to be booked to 
the end of the year. It is known 
that the merchants are keeping back 
their orders till the last moment, in 
the hope that some little relaxation 
of pressure will enable them to ob- 
tain iron deliveries, for the renewal 
of their stocks. The makers of chan- 
nels, girders, angles, tees, etc., are all 
very heavily booked. At the Bir- 
mingham meeting on Thursday, the 
chief feature was a further rise in the 
price of galvanized sheets, which are 
now selling at £12 15s. Some mak- 
ers are standing out for £13 f. o, b. 
Liverpool. Still higher prices are 
likely, because of the increasing price 
of spelter. The black-sheet mills are 
working regularly. The only change 
in the price of finished steel is in 
steel strip, which has become rather 
dearer. In the north of England, an 
advance of 5s has taken palce, mak- 
ing common bars £8 10s. No formal 
declaration has been made in south 
Staffordshire, but advances are looked 
for, both in strip and common bars, 
between now and Quarter Day, a 
fortnight hence. There is increasing 
demand for foreign material, but all 
reports from the continent tend to 
show that neither Germany nor Bel- 
gium will have any considerable 
weight of iron fo spare for some 
time to come. British users would 
be very glad to put their hands upon 
large quantities of wire rods, billets, 
etc., if such metal were available. 

In the tin plate trade, there is great 
activity, with prices slowly but con- 
tinuously advancing. In the Sheffield 
district, the only complaint is in 
regard to labor troubles. Some thou- 
sands of engineers’ laborers are ap- 
plying for an advance at several of 
the largest works, and the general 
belief is that concessions will have 
to be made. There are any number 
of openings for men and, as a rule, 
a workman who for any reason gets 
out of employment, has only to walk 
into the nearest factory, and he is 
received with a welcome. 
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In New York, while the past week did not bring out builders report difficulty in obtaining entirely satisfac- 5 
conspicuous buying, or important new inquiries by sin-  lory prices. 

gle interests, the aggregate machinery business was In Cleveland, representatives of many outside plants 


generally satisfactory to dealers. October gives every 
promise of even exceeding the large total of. orders 
placed in September for shop and factory equipment. 
Some dealers are running short on certain lines of 
stock, but as a rule delivery is normal. Manufactur- 
ing plants throughout the New York territory are 
running at, or near, capacity, and most of the recent 
business has come from that source. Several impor- 
tant lists are reported to be under advisement by east- 
ern railroads, however, and it is probable that during 
the next few weeks one or more of these will be dis- 
tributed. The Boston & Maine and the Baltimore & 
Ohio are the most prominent among those mentioned 
as probably early buyers. Definite action on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford list is looked for 
any day by dealers who have bids in for the business. 
This announcement will likely be followed by the 
placing of orders by the Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. on the large list of 
specifications put out Sept. 19. These will make the 
largest aggregate of railroad business done in this 
market for many months. 

In Pittsburgh, machine tool dealers report a fair 
demand for single tools, but no large inquiries are an- 
nounced, Builders of foundry and rolling mill ma- 
chinery have benefited from recent extensions to 


are receiving schedules of the earliest delivery dates 
possible on various lines of machine tools. In some 
special designs, delivery can not be guaranteed till 
June or July of next year, but this is exceptional. In 
numerous cases, however, the first of the year is the 
date set for deliveries on orders taken at this time. 
Some dealers, while reporting their failure to secure 
prompt delivery on certain lines, state that they are 
not as yet seriously affected by the question of de- 
livery. All lines of tools are going freely, orders are 
numerous, and business is generally satisfactory. 

In Cincinnati, judging from the orders dlready 
taken, and from the number of inquiries in the mar- 
ket, the machine tool business will be as good during 
the month of October as it was in September. It is 
hardly probable, however, that it will reach the higher 
level maintained in August. Activity among the ma- 
chine tool manufacturers seems to have returned to 
the condition that existed for some time after the 
first of the year—that of a number of the plants be- 
ing extremely busy, and others unable to get as many 
orders as they should to enjoy a good business. Most 
manufacturers of electrical equipment are still run- 
ning along at full capacity, and some are attempting to 
run night shifts, but are unable to get the labor to do 
so. Second hand machinery is gradually improving in 
demand, and this line is beginning to show signs of 





plants in this district, and there has been considerable 


repair work, Competition has been so keen, however, 


New Construction 


The Vulcan Iron Works, New Bri- 
tain, Conn., is to erect a one-story 
addition to its plant, 75 x 154 feet, 
estimated to cost $4,500. 

The St. Louis Car Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., has agreed to establish a branch 
factory at Moose Jaw, Sask., employ- 
ing 100 men. 

The Reading-Bayonne Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa., has awarded a contract 
for the erection of an addition and 
general repairs to its plant along the 
Lebanon Valley railroad. 

The directors of La Belle Iron 
Works, Steubenville, O., have author- 
ized improvements amounting to ap- 
proximately $200,000, which will in- 
clude an addition to the open-hearth 
plant. 

The Lennox Throatless Shears Co., 
Marshalltown, Ia., which began op- 
erating in leased quarters Aug. 20, has 
found it necessary to expand, and with 
this purpose in view has purchased a 


site, 60 x 180 feet, which will be cov- 
ered entirely by a one-story building 
of brick construction. It is said more 
machinery will be installed. 

The Iron City Stove & Foundry 
Co., Bristol, Tenn., will erect its 
buildings in the immediate future. A 
foundry and a finishing department 
will be equipped. Lemuel George is 
general manager. 

The Carroll Wire Fence Works, 
Carroll, Ia., has been bought by the 
Quinn Wire & Iron Co., Boone, Ia., 
and will be removed to Boone, where 
an extension will be added to the 
west wing to provide for the addi- 
tional works. 

The American Machine & Foundry 
Co. has purchased the block front 
of 100 x 700 feet on the north side 
of Fifty-sixth street, from First and 
Second avenues, South Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and will build a_ three-story 
structure on the plot. 

The Bettendorf Axle Co., Betten- 
dorf, la, which is erecting a new 


life after several years of dullness. 


foundry, a duplicate of the one al- 
ready located at the east of the main 
buildings, will probably begin the con- 
struction of another foundry when the 
present one is completed, according to 
reports. 

The Thomdilee Co. is to erect a 
large weave shed at its West War- 
ren, Mass., cotton mills. The struc- 
ture will be of brick, steel and con- 
crete construction, 400 x 80 feet, two 
and three stories, and will cost 
$120,000. The J. W. Bishop Co., 
Worcester, has the general contract. 

The Fargo Foundry Co., headed by 
Henry B. Fargo, will be incorporated 
soon for the manufacture of sad irons 
at Geneva, Ill. A foundry, 50 x 200 
feet, one story, brick, steel and con- 
crete construction, will be erected at 
ence. Another building of similar 
size will be built next spring. 

The Walloff Motor Truck Co., of 
Minneapolis, has undertaken, in con- 
sideration of receiving a free site and 
free gas, to establish a plant at Red- 
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cliff, Alta. for the manufacture of 
motor trucks and automobiles. The 
main building will be 60 x 150 feet, 
and 50 men will be employed at the 
outset. 


Machine. Tools 


The Yager Motor Car Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., will build and equip a re- 
pair shop. The machine tools needed 
will be determined in a few weeks. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, 30 
Church street, New York, will furnish 
the following list of flue-shop machin- 
ery for installation in the Sommer- 
ville, Mass., shops of the Boston & 
Maine railroad: One overhead type 
fiue cleaner; one flue welding ma- 
chine; one machine for cutting tubes 
to length; one fag-end and expanding 
machine; one safe-end machine. All 
of the apparatus will be motor-driven. 


Financial 


The Universal Nut, Bolt & Lock 
Co., Newport, Ky., has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 

Negotiations are in progress for a 
reorganization of the Atlas Motor 
Car Co., of Hartford, Conn. the 
plant of which is closed at present. 

The Thompson Motor Car Co., Chi- 
cago, on Sept. 30 filed a voluntary 
petition of bankruptcy in the United 
States district court, with liabilities of 
more than $185,000. The principal 
creditor is the E. R. Thomas Motor 
Car Co., of Buffalo. 

The plant of the Wilmington 
Iron Co., Wilmington, Del. is ad- 
vertised to be sold on Oct. 24, by the 
Equitable Guarantee & Trust Co., as 
trustee. Two mortgages upon which 
the company is alleged to have failed 
to pay interest are held by the trust 
company as security for an issue of 
$150,000 bonds of the iron company. 


New Buyers 


(In order to assist the post office in deliv- 
ering letters to new concerns, it is suggested 
that the names of incorporators be written 
in the lower left hand part of every envelope 
addressed to such new companies.) 


The following manufacturing com- 
panies have filed articles of incorpora- 
tion: 

American Iron & Tin Products Co., 
Cleveland; $100,000; Geo. W. Cros- 
sette, Robert S. Hamilton, C. A. 
Schlup, Roy Young, S. S. Kail. 

The Steel Scaffolding Co. Evans- 
ville, Ind.; $50,000; to manufacture 
steel scaffolding; by J. R. Goodwin, 
W. C. and P. E. Goodwin. 

H. & M. Screw Co., Fostoria, O.; 
capital, $10,000; by Kahlen S. Carr, 
N. R. Pillars, C. B. Howell, N. Hart- 
sook, Genevieve Carr. 

Hart Valve Agency, Worcester, 
Mass.; capital, $25,000; by Robert H. 


Disney, president and treasurer; Geo. 
W. Cowan and Gertrude A. Quinn. 

The Marine Welding Co., Buffalo, 
$150,000; steel and iron finishers; by 
Edward N. Smith, Harry G. Smith, 
Edward Oldman, Lance Nicholson, 32 
Lafayette avenue, Buffalo. 

Metal Products Co., Boston; cap- 
ital stock, $1,000; by incorporators 
Walter H. Billings, president; Louis 
E. Billings, treasurer, and Harold A. 
Huckins. 

McDowell Shoe Machinery Co.,, 
Inc., Lynn, capital stock, $200,000; by 
incorporators, Warren Stetson, presi- 
dent; Albert L. Howes, treasurer, and 
Lloyd F. Roberts. 

C. Kloepfer, Ltd. Guelph, Ont.; 
capital $250,000; to manufacture mo- 
tor vehicles and hardware; provisional 
directors, Christian Kloepfer, Edward 
Halloran, George A. Scott and others. 

3ulldog Tire Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
capital $300,000; to manufacture tires 
and automobiles; provisional directors, 
Wm. J. Tubman, Jennie H. A. Blair 
and Irene Rouse. 

G. S. Blakeslee & Co., Ltd., Sarnia, 
Ont., capital $40,000, to manufacture 
dish-washing and other machinery; 
provisional directors, George  S. 
Blakeslee, George R. Blakeslee, Nor- 
man St. C. Gurd, and others. 

Forsyth Pulverizer, Ltd., Toronto, 
capital $250,000; to manufacture rock- 
crushing and mining machinery; pro- 
visional directors, Walter F. Gouin- 
lock, James A. Byers, Cecil E. Davies 
and others. 

Braddock & Burns Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; $50,- 
000; foundries and machine shops; by 
Wm. J. Braddock, C. A. Burns, Mary 
V. Braddock, Margaret M. Burns, Jos. 
B. Burns, all of Wheeling. 

The Standard Bolt & Forging Co., 
Columbus, O.; $100,000; to manufac- 
ture bolts, castings, etc.; by H. E. 
Vance, F. C. Schmidt, E. H. McCloud, 
J. A. Riley and J. C. Burns, all of Co- 
lumbus. 

Lyon Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
to manufacture cleaning bobbins and 
other textile machinery; capital 
stock, $50,000; by directors, Peter 
F. Ward, president; Alfred P. Cote, 
treasurer; A. J. Beauchemin. 
Springfield Facing Co., to manufac- 
ture foundry faces, etc., capital stock, 
$40,000; by incorporators, Luman S. 
3rown, president; Philip H. Reming- 
ton, treasurer, and Gordon W. Gor- 
don. 

Twentieth Century Steel Co., Cam- 
den, N. J.; $225,000; to manufacture 
steel and iron products; by Edw. H. 
Sterner, Wilbert P. Felix, Samuel Has- 
sell, John E. Spotts, John A. Schultz, 
all of Williamsport, Pa. 

A. B. Co Novelty & Mfg. Co., Jer- 
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sey City; $25,000; to manufacture cast 
white metal novelties, small novelties, 
small hardware, etc.; by Wm. R. 
Armstrong, Jersey City; G. G. Gillan, 
New York. 

John R. Price, Inc., Newark, N. J.; 
$100,000; to manufacture gasoline en- 
gines, machinery, etc; by John R. 
Price, 398 Washington street; Geo. 
W. Knorr, 248 Littleton avenue, and 
Hannah E. Price, 326 Washington 
street, all of Newark. 

Orswell Electric Co., Boston, to 
manufacture and deal in machinery, 
tools, etc.; capital stock, $50,000; by 
incorporators, Israel C. Orswell, pres- 
ident; Annie E. Orswell, Quincy, 


‘Mass,., treasurer, and Joseph R. Ful- 


ler. 


General Industrial 


The Kentucky Auto Co., Louisville, 
Ky., Ira A. Barnett, manager, will es- 
tablish a service department at Lex- 
ington, Ky., and install a repair shop. 

The Concrete Steel Co. Youngs- 
town, O., is planning on leasing prop- 
erty, 200 x 400 feet, as a site for its 
proposed new plant. 

The Ideal Wheel Co., Cincinnati, 
is in the market there for a site for 
a plant or for the purchase of a 
building. 

The Worcester Gas Light Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has awarded the 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
the contract for a gas holder with 
4,000,000 cubic feet capacity. It will 
be 210 feet in diameter and 465 feet 
high, and will require 2,000 tons 
of structural steel. 

A company which proposes to op- 
erate a mill for making specialties 
from steel rails is being formed at 


Newberry, Pa. The mill will be es- . 


tablished just outside of New York 
City, it is said, and will employ at 
start 150 to 200 men. The company 
will be capitalized at $225,000. Among 
those interested in it are John Spotts, 
W. P. Felix and E. Sterner, all of 
Newberry. 

The Greenfield Tap & Die Corpora- 
tion, Greenfield, Mass. a_ holding 
company that controls the stock of 
the Wiley & Russell Mfg. Co. and 
Wells Bros. Co., on Oct. 1, acquired 
the entire stock of the A. J. Smart 
Mfg. Co., which was organized six 
years ago and established a name 
for the manufacture of the highest 
class of taps, dies and screw plates. 
The company will be continued as a 
separate organization and conditions 
are extremely favorable for the con- 
tinuation of its very rapid growth. 
The new officers are: President, F. O. 
Wells; vice president, Rollin S. Bas- 
com; treasurer and clerk, F. H. Payne: 
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directors, the above and Wm. M. 
Pratt and J. W. Stevens. 

The Northwest Steel Co., Portland, 
Ore., has been granted a site in Van- 
couver, B. C., by the Great Northern 
railway, according to an_ interview 
credited to vice president L. C, Gil- 
man of that line, and will erect a 
structural steel plant. W. B. Beebe, 
president of the steel company, will 
form a néw corporation for the Cana- 
dian end of the business, which will 
be devoted to fabrication of structural 
steel imported from the United States. 

The Impervious Sheet Steel Co., re- 
cently organized by well known Pitts- 
burgh manufacturers, is building a new 
plant at Rochester, Pa., where black 
coated sheets, impervious to rust, will 
be made. The new works will be in 
operation the first of the year, and will 


have a capacity of about 25,000 tons. 
Seven acres of land have been pur- 
chased, and three buildings are being 


erected. The main building will be 275 
x 85 feet, the pickling plant 48 x 48 
feet, and a boiler house, 30 x 40 feet. 
Charles E. Pope, Pittsburgh, former 
head of the Pope Tin Plate Co., Steu- 
benville, O., is at the head of the new 
company, and will actively direct its 
affairs. 

The Standard Steel Construction Co., 


Ltd., organized by R. W. Knight, of 
Pittsburgh, and E. A. C. Kuhnel, of 
Carnegie, Pa., representing American 


capitalists, has decided to locate a plant 
at North Welland, Ont., where a site 
of several acres has been secured, for 
the fabrication of structural steel. The 
company will at once erect two build- 
ings 300 x 500 feet and 80 x 500 feet, 
to serve as temporary headquarters in 
order to begin operating as soon as 
and will afterwards install 
its permanent plant. The initial in- 
vestment will be about $200,000. When 
the works are completed they will 
employ from 1,200 to 1,500 men, and 
will have a capacity of 4,000 tons of 
structural steel per month. 


possible, 


The organization of the Oxweld 
Railroad Service Co., incorporated 
by Henry W. Jacobs, president; 


Charles B. Moore, vice president and 
treasurer; G. H. Pearsall, vice presi- 
dent; M. C. Beymer, secretary, is a 
long step toward a permanent and 
intelligent introduction of oxy-acety- 
lene welding as a means of reducing 
railroad maintenance and _ operation 
costs. Oxy-acetylene as a means of 
welding and cutting metals is not a 
novelty, but with a few exceptions, 
has heretofore been applied to emer- 


gency uses and considered an _ inter- 
esting rather than a useful adjunct 
to shop equipment. Properly ap- 


plied, oxy-acetylene has wide utility 
and the Oxweld Service Co.’s_ ex- 
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perience in its development and in- 
stallation on a broad scale will bring 
to the railroads many opportunities 
for the saving of both time and ma- 
terial. 

The General Electric Co., through 
its Charlotte, N. C., branch, has been 
awarded a contract for the electrical 
equipment for the 40,000-horsepower 
hydro-electric power plant to be erect- 
ed at Whitney, N. C., by the Southern 
Aluminum Co. The equipment ordered 
involves an expenditure of about 
$400,000 and includes seven 5,000-kilo- 
watt and two 2,500-kilowatt, 250-volt, 
alternating current generators, with 
all necessary switchboard and control 
apparatus. The Southern Aluminum Co. 
was organized through the Banque 
Franco-Americaine, of Paris, and hasa 
capital of $8,000,000. It owns 3,000 
acres at Whitney and has commenced 
the construction of a plant to have an 
output of 10,000 tons of pure alumi- 
num a year. The development will 
cost about $10,000,000, and the plant 
will be ready about next June. The 
dam has already been built and work 
is now being pushed on the power 
plant, the aluminum plant proper and 
500 concrete cottages for the employes 
of the company. 

The Taylor Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J., announces the acquisi- 
tion of the Wm. Wharton Jr. & Co. 
Inc., Philadelphia, with works at 
Philadelphia and Jenkintown, Pa., and 
its subsidiary corporation, the Phila- 
delphia Roll & Machine Co. The re- 
lations of the Taylor company and 
the Wharton company have been so 
that a unity of interests has 
been deemed advisable. The Taylor 
company will maintain the corporate 
identity of the Wharton company, and 
the Roll & Machine company, and on 


close 


Oct. 1 the Taylor Iron & Steel Co. 
changed its corporate title to the 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


The organization of the Taylor Iron 
& Steel Co. the organiza- 
tion of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Co. as follows: President, 
Knox Taylor; vice presidents, A. E. 
Borie, Prof. H. M. Howe, V. Angerer; 
secretary and treasurer, W. A. In- 
gram. The Taylor company and the 
Wharton company’have each had a suc- 
cessful history of more than 50 years. 
During the past 18 years, the business 
of each company has been largely 
supplemental to the other in the man- 
ufacture and application of manganese 
steel. The Taylor company has in re- 
cent years devoted itself to the manu- 
facture of steel castings of a special 
high grade. Of these specialties, Tisco 
manganese steel is the principal one. 
Tisco manganese steel castings are 
particularly applicable for uge in rail- 
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way track parts, safes, vaults, con- 
veyor chain, sprockets, special wheels, 
wearing parts of rock crushing and 
cement grinding machinery, centrifu- 
gal pumps, wearing parts, of steam 
shovels and dredges and other parts 
of heavy duty machinery subject to 
wear, abrasion or shock. The Whar- 
ton company manufactures switches, 
crossings, special rails and track parts 
for steam and street railways. - Its 
specialty is the application of Tisco 
manganese steel to these parts. 
The Taylor- Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co. has increased its capital stock to 
$4,000,000, of which $2,000,000 are pre- 
ferred. There will now be outstand- 
ing $750,000 common, $1,500,000 pre- 
ferred and $1,250,000 of an authorized 
$2,000,000 bond issue. William Mor- 
ris Imbrie & Co. have purchased the 
bonds and will offer them shortly to 
the public. ‘ 


Trade Notes 


Increasing business has caused the 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. to remove 
its general sales department to its 
works at Niagara Falls, N. Y., where 
the is obtained. The 
company also created a district 
office at Pittsburgh. 

The American Metal Co., 52 Broad- 
way, New York, at present the repre- 
sentative in this country of the 
I'rench aluminum syndicate, has also 
been appointed sole selling agent of 
the Southern Aluminum Co., which 
is erecting a large plant at Whitney, 
N.C. The American directors of this 
company are Carl M. Loeb and Theo. 
Sternfield. 
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The Rateau Steam Regenerator 
Co. has been awarded an order by 
the Inland Steel Co., Chicago, for 
a complete equipment of Rateau 


steam regenerators. The _ regenerat- 
or equipment will handle the exhaust 
steam from two mill engines at the 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., plant of the 
Inland company, and will deliver 
the steam to two low pressure tur- 
bines of 2,000 kilowatts each. 


Fires 


Serious damage was done by fire to 
the foundry and machine shops of the 
Continental Gin Co.’s plant, at Dallas, 
Tex., recently. 

Fire did considerable damage to the 
warehouse of the Ruston Foundry & 


Machine Shops, Ruston, La., a few 
days ago. 
Damage estimated at $1,000 was 


done to the machine shop of R. S. 
Newbold & Sons Co,, Norristown, 
Pa,, recently. 




















